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Thousands of Prec:sionaire standard semi- 
finished gaging plugs «ve carried in stock 
for quick delivery. 


Shipments made within one week from 
receipt of complete information—24 to 
48 hours in emergencies. 


This world's largest stock of “immediately 
available” air gage tooling protects 
Precisionaire users against production 
holdups or shutdowns. 


Sheffield’s interest does not diminish with 
the purchase of a Precisionaire. The in- 
strument must be kept constantly useful. 
Quick tooling service from this great stock 
assures you uninterrupted performance 
throughout the long life of the instrument. 


it is wise and thrifty to specify Sheffield. 


~ Sheffield . 
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1%" BEZEL DIAL SNAP GAGES 


Small, light in weight, 
yet reading in .0001” 
with ease and proven 
precision. 





The efficiency of the STANDARD Dial Snap Gage is evi- 
denced by the continual flow of repeat orders in large lots. 
Its simple, functional design, light weight, sturdiness and 
sustained accuracy, coupled with reasonable price have 
earned gratifying popularity in the most exacting plants. 
THIN ... for use in narrow places; LIGHT . . . reducing the 
fatigue factor; PRECISE. . . easy to use, by the novice or 
expert, at bench or machine . . . and DEPENDABLE, ALWAYS! 











SHOCKPROOF 
MECHANISM 


STANDARD Shockproof 
construction absorbs 
shocks of sudden impacts 
without the slightest sac- 
rifice of accuracy; assures 


high degree of consistent f 
repeatability. —— 


DIRECT ACTION - 


Plunger acts directly on indicator 
spindle, without intervention of 
levers; simple, dependable, avoid- 
ing loss of accuracy. 


Pox, 
LONG LIFE ANVILS x a 


Flat lower pin is tipped with tung- 
sten carbide disc. Upper pin, as 
regularly supplied, has spherical 
surface, tungsten carbide tipped. If 
desired, gages can be furnished with 
two flat pins, lapped parallel, set 
and sealed. 





Available in 8 sizes, each with range of 1”. Design INSULATED GRIPS x 
differs slightly with size, but accuracy is identical. Comfortable grips are heat-insulated 
Smaller sizes may be used in stands as com- from gage body to prevent hand warmth 
parotors. from affecting accuracy. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


STANDARD GAGE CO. Inc. Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 





APPLICATION OF CONTROL 
CHART TO 
ELECTION RETURNS 


In the recent national election of 
the American Society for Quality 
Control over 2,000 ballots were 
mailed to the membership. ach 
member was asked to return his 
ballot properly marked to indicate 
his choice for the four offices, plac- 
ing the ballot in a sealed envelope, 
and inserting this envelope in a sec- 
ond envelope, together with nom- 
inations for membership in the na- 
tional society. These ballots were to 
reach national headquarters in 
New York on or before the annual 
meeting scheduled to meet there 
on the evening of June 17, 1948. 
At the annual meeting extra bal- 
lots with two envelopes were given 
to those members who had not al- 
ready voted and were included in 
the count. 

The five tellers appointed by the 
president in accordance with the 
constitution met prior to the annual 
meeting with the secretary three 
different days and were given the 
sealed envelopes. 

The procedure followed by the 
tellers gave them a list of the mem- 
bers in each section that cast bal- 
lots in this election. A tabulation 
was made, including those voting 
at the annual meeting, of the num- 
ber of ballots cast by each section. 
The paid-up membership as of June 
17 was tabulated for each section 
and the percentage of possible bal- 
lots actually cast was determined 
section by section and also for all 
sections combined, including Mem- 
bers At Large. The p value for 
the society was 35.5%. Using this 
as a standard, 3 sigma control lim- 
its were computed for each section. 
The p values and corresponding 
control limits are given on the 
chart on page 1. Only one point 
was outside control limits in a 
favorable direction, since for this 
study a p value of 100% would be 
considered as perfect. The number 
of possible valid bailots was 13 for 
Baltimore and 11 were cast. This 
chart indicates that the election re- 
turn was well controlled with re- 


spect to the over-all level of 
p 35.5%. 
TELLERS: 
J. F. Andrews 
K. W. Halbert 
P. B. Proctor 
C. J. Tantillo 


H. G. Romig, Chairman 
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The Foreman’s View of Quality Control” 


The literature on the subject of 
just what is the correct way to 
initiate a Quality Control Program 
is voluminous. Many people who 
ought to know say that it must 
start “on the machine,” or at the 
bottom. Many competent and ex- 
perienced people state that it must 
come “from the top down.” Both 
of these viewpoints can be ac- 
cepted as correct. There is much 
to be said on both sides. In any 
event the peculiarities of the par- 
ticular organization under study 
must be taken into consideration 
very carefully before making a 
selection. 


In contrast with both of these 
theories, this paper will take the 
position that the best place to start 
is “in the middle,” and will try to 
demonstrate and defend this po- 
sition. As is often the case in such 
matters, we base our judgment on 
personal experience, so | shall re- 
port some of my own experiences 
in’ working in this particular 
fashion, present some typical 
problems and the application of 
Quality Control techniques to them, 
and give some idea of the savings 
resulting. 


BACKGROUND 


First, in order to provide a little 
better picture of the background 
of some of the scenes to be dis- 
cussed, a description of my com- 
pany’s major activities, its man- 
agement structure, and just where 
the foreman fits in, will be helpful. 
Republic Steel is one of the larger 
corporations in the country, being 
the third largest producer of steel. 
It may be said to be composed of 
three major divisions, Mining, Steel 
Production, and Manufacturing. 
The first, of course, provides cer- 
tain of the raw materials used by 
the second, such as coal and iron 
ore. The Steel Plants produce the 
iron and steel and various prod- 
ucts therefrom, such as castings, 


bars, plates, sheets, strip, rods, 
"Paper given January 25, 1948, at the Illinois 
Section Quality Control Clinic, Peoria, Il 
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wire, pipe, etc. The Manufacturing 
Divisions fabricate many com- 
mercial articles by further process- 
ing the products made by the Steel 
Districts into such items as bolts, 
nuts, rivets, cold drawn bars, lock- 
ers, filing equipment, kitchen cab- 
inets, automotive stampings, pails, 
kegs, drums, electric-weld tubing, 
tie plate and track spikes, conduit, 
screen, etc. 

These three operations are 
headed by the Vice-President in 
Charge of Operations who has 
three assistants, one for each major 
operation. In addition, he has an 
operating staff composed of ex- 
perts in the major fields involved, 
such as Engineering, Accounting, 
Combustion, Lubrication, Industrial 
Engineering, Metallurgy, etc. Each 
Mining District, each Steel Pro- 
ducing District, and each Manu- 
facturing Division has at its head 
a District Manager, who is in en- 
tire and complete charge of that 
particular district, and who reports 
to the particular Assistant-to-the- 
Vice-President involved. This Dis- 
trict Manager, in turn, has his own 
operating staff composed of the 
Superintendents of the various de- 
partments existing in that particu- 
lar district. This may seem like a 
somewhat complicated executive 
and administrative set-up, but it is 
really about as streamlined as it 
can equitably be made. However, 
one can readily see what would 
be involved in trying to have a 
quality control program instituted 
“from the top down” in such an 
organization. 


My particular place in the gen- 
eral staff function is to look after 
all problems pertaining to general 
“in plant’ quality; the outgoing 
quality level is strictly a function 
of the Metallurgical Department. 
This covers a good deal of territory 
and includes anything and every- 
thing pertaining to the production 
of a greater amount of a higher 
quality material at lower cost. One 
can readily appreciate that it is an 
unusually lucrative field for the ap- 


plication of quality control tech- 
niques. | have been extremely 
fortunate in having my own rep- 
resentative in each of these major 
districts, and hence have fertile 
ground in which to plant a seed, 
and | fully realize that this is an 
advantage which many wishing 
to start a quality control program 
would lack. 


THE FOREMAN 


We now arrive at what is really 
the “meat of the coconut” in this 
far-flung enterprise, the Foreman. 
Actually, he is the man who 
“makes things tick.” He has in- 
timate contact with the workman; 
he is conversant with the work- 
man’s peculiarities. He is the man 
on whom management must rely 
to put across to the man on the job 
top supervision’s policies, thoughts, 
and desires, whether they pertain 
to production, safety, or any other 
subject, including quality control. 
So we must consider that an or- 
ganization is only as strong as its 
foremen, and always keep in mind 
that we must have these men “in 
our corner.” A good foreman will 
try to put across the ideas of his 
supervisors even if he does not be- 
lieve in them himself, or is not sold 
on them; but in that case his efforts 
are likely to be somewhat half- 
hearted. It is much more to be pre- 
ferred that he be fully cooperative 
and enthusiastic in his approaches, 
and for this reason we must sell 
him. “All this is not new.” you will 
say, and it is not; but just what do 
we do to further it? 


In our company we have a 
strong belief that there is nothing 
quite so effective as appealing to a 
man’s pocketbook. Accordingly, 
there has been set up a bonus plan, 
whereby a foreman who “quali- 
fies” receives a percentage of his 
salary as a bonus for savings re- 
sulting from unusually good per- 
formance in his department. A 
series of factors representing 
“standard” performance has been 
built'up for each operation, and 
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each of these factors has its bear- 
ing on the incentive bonus. In this 
way the participants are willing, 
and indeed anxious, to learn to 
use any tool which will aid them 
in reducing costs, saving material, 
or producing more or better prod- 
uct. In order to qualify for par- 
ticipation in this incentive bonus 
plan a foreman must display suit- 
able interest and activity as judged 
by certain pre-determined stand- 
ards; even after being a partici- 
pant he must continue to display 
such desirable qualities or he is 
removed from eligibility. 


We thus have a fertile field for 
introducing new ideas or tech- 
niques to the foreman, and Re- 
public’s experience in this direction 
has been very favorable. When 
speaking of Quality Control, one of 
the very first realizations must be 
that nearly all people, including 
those much higher in rank than 
foremen, are characteristically 


afraid of mathematics, and that 
any effort to introduce “statistical 
control” to a foreman is almost 


certainly doomed to failure. It is 
positively not necessary to be a 
human slide rule or a mathema- 
tician to understand and use many 
of the quality control techniques. 
All that is required is eighth grade 
arithmetic. If we are studiously 
cautious and careful in our pre- 
sentation, the foreman’s “expo- 
sure” is sure to “take.” Apply the 
simple techniques in the right 
places and reserve those that are 
a little more fancy for the foremen 
who are capable of handling them. 
Teach the foreman those tech- 
niques which will apply to his par- 
ticular job and type of work; don’t 
unnecessarily confuse him. 


INGOT WEIGHTS EXAMPLE 


In our business the subject of 
yield (the ratio of good final prod- 
uct to initial raw material), and the 
conservation of materials, are of 
extreme importance. Several of 
the examples soon to be presented 
bear on this phase of operations. 
The first three steps in making 
steel are (1) the making of coke 
from coal, (2) the making of pig 
iron from coke, limestone, and iron 
ore, and (3) the making of steel 
from the pig iron, limestone, and 
steel scrap. The last step in the 
making of the steel is pouring the 
molten metal into a_ switably 
shaped cast iron mold, thus mak- 
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FIGURE 1. INGOT TO BILLET TO BAR 


ing what is called a steel ingot. 
These ingots commonly weigh 
from 5 to 20 tons each, and they 
are the raw material for the many 
and varied subsequent rolling op- 
erations which produce the steel 
products of bars, plates, sheets, 
etc. familiar to the general public. 
There are certain portions from the 
top and bottom of these ingots 
which are not usable and are dis- 
carded, just as there are parts of 
an apple or carrot which are dis- 
carded. The good product remain- 
ing after such discarding repre- 
sents the “yield” which is obtained 
from the ingot. 







































































Let us assume that you, as a 
customer, are making automobile 
axles and require a piece of steel 
2” x 2” x 6".* We would produce 
this 2” x 2” bar from a 5” x 5” 
billet obtained from rolling an in- 
got. Let us assume we start with 
a 10,000¢* ingot (one type ingot 
has the characteristic shape shown 
in Figure 1) and obtain a yield of 
85% after discarding the unusable 
portions. The product is rolled into 
a section 5” x 5” and cut into con 
venient lengths, in this case four 
pieces 25’ long, weighing 21252 
each. (4 x 21252 equals 85002) 
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FIGURE 2 


CONTROL CHART ON 


INGOT WEIGHTS—APRIL, 1945 











The 5 x 5 billet is rerolled on an- 
other mill into 2 x 2 bars, and 
simple arithmetic tells us that 
under normal operating conditions 
we should obtain 149 of product 
from each 5 x 5 billet. We must 
cut pieces 6’ long, or multiples 
thereof, from this 149 of 2 x 2, 
and any way that we try we will 
always have 5’ of scrap. This 
amounts to nearly 342% of loss in 
yield, and on a mill rolling 25,000 
tons of such product a month, this 
represents a loss of $7500 per 
month, subject to reduction; quite 
a sizable stake on which to work. 


A magnified example of this 
was found in one of our plants 
where our yield studies on a cer- 
tain ingot reflected intolerable loss- 
es in rolling this ingot into billets. 
Based on the requirements of the 
Order Department, which was en- 
deavoring to have the mill pro- 
duce billets to reroll into bars with- 
out the loss just discussed, this in- 
got was originally designed to 
weigh 5300%. In April of 1945 
we initiated an ingot weighing 
program on a statistical basis, and 
from the data so obtained con- 
structed a simple Shewhart Control 
Chart, or an X bar and R Chart. 
What we found is shown in Fig- 
vre 2, the upper panel being the 
X bar and the lower panel the R 
chart. 


The average weight was actu- 
ally 5620% and, from one lot of 
ingots to another, the lots varied 
from 5482 to 5758% average 
per ingot (and even worse in 
individual cases), while within a 
given lot the average variation 
from one ingot to another was 
190%, and ran as high as 434%. 
lt was obvious that ingot weights 
were much too erratic and all too 
heavy for the intended purpose 
Naturally, the controlling factor in 
the ingot weight must be the vol- 
ume of the mold into which it is 
poured. These molds were being 
obtained from two suppliers, and a 
check of their dimensions showed 
that while one supplier was doing 
much better than the other, both 
were making molds oversize in di- 
mensions. Mold suppliers were 
contacted, specifications and toler- 
ances discussed, and three months 
later the situation had improved as 
shown in Figure 3. 


The average overweight had de- 
creased from 320$ to 190%, 
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FIGURE 3. CONTROL 


the variation from lot to lot was 
reduced and the variation within a 
given lot was now only 134 aver- 
age compared to the original 190%. 
We set our sights for a 5300% 
ingot with not over 100% average 
variation from one to another, 
made further corrections in the 
process, talked further with our 
mold suppliers, and by April, 1946 
the results were remarkable. (See 
Figure 4). 





CHART ON INGOT WEIGHTS—JULY, 





1945 


Our ingots now averaged 5296 
lbs. and had an average variation 
one to another of only 82%. All 
this consumed just one year’s time, 
but it was well worth the effort. 
This brings us to an extremely im- 
portant part of any quality control 
program: the evaluation of results, 
and, of course, the expression 
which registers most readily with 
anyone, be he workman, foreman, 
superintendent, or president, is dol- 
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FIGURE 4. CONTROL 





CHART ON INGOT WEIGHTS—APRIL, 


























1946 


INDUSTRIAL QUALITY CONTROL 
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lars. it was a simple matter to 
calculate the savings in pounds per 
ingot and, from the number of in- 
gots poured during the year, the 
total saving in tons. The value 
of a ton of steel at this point being 
well known, the savings for one 
year could be evaluated. This par- 
ticular application turned up a sav- 
ing of slightly over $175,000. 























Figure 5 combines the three pre- 
vious charts, minus the specific fig- 
ures, so that one may see the pro- 
gression of the study. The savings 
from this improvement meant im- 
proved yield due to decreased loss, 
and actually put more money in 
the pockets of the foremen partici- 
pating in the incentive bonus plan, 
for yield is one of the major items 
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affecting this plan. How much 
trouble do you suppose we had 
on the next project with these fore- 
men? Did we receive cooperation? 
Were they enthusiastic? No answer 
is required! 


This same type of problem may 
exist in your particular business. 
The volume of any type of con- 
tainer related to the amount of ma- 
terial it is desired to put into that 
container; the waste in any process 
where an originally larger mass of 
material is sub-divided into smaller 
parts; the deviation from standard 
or desired size, especially where 
there is more than one source of 
supply; all these are every day 
problems, and just exactly how 
sure are you that you know all 
about them? 


BESSEMER CAPPED STEEL 
EXAMPLE 


Another example involving 
yields of products made on a roll- 
ing mill’ brings out the psycholog- 
ical factor which has been repeat- 
edly demonstrated as being of 
great importance in the use of 
quality control charts. Fortunately, 
most people have a certain amount 
of pride about their work. It is 
human nature to want to do a bet- 
ter job. This particular job is one 
where personal attention to detail 
plays an important part, and 
where just ordinary, routine per- 
formance, or more especially, care- 
less performance, produces just or- 
dinary results, while cautious, care- 
ful, attentive performance can re- 
sult in some exceptional improve 
ment. 


Figure 6 shows the yield im- 
provement made on a certain pop- 
ular grade of steel in a specific 
operation. Period “A” is the his- 
tory period, covers 60 days, and 
reflects normal practice. The lim- 
its are those actually obtained for 
the 60 day period; the actual points 
are a typical section of the original 
chart. After the history was de- 
veloped, the entire subject was ex- 
plained to the General Foreman, 
and the potential savings to be de- 
rived from better yields was ex- 
hibited. That was alll 


Period “B” (Figure 7) is of three 
weeks duration and reflects per 
formance 60 days after Period 
“A”. Remember, nothing had been 
done other than a short daily dis 
cussion of the chart and how things 
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Note that the 
from 


were progressing. 
yield level has 
93.8% to 94.8% 
range reduced from 3% to 2%. 


Period “C” (Figure 8) follows 
Period “B” by 90 days. Note the 
improvement in yield from 93.8% 
in the history period to 95.5% in 
Period “C”, covering an interval of 
seven months. This can be attrib- 
uted to a purely psychological re- 
action on the part of the foreman. 
To be sure he did something, but 
only because he took pride in see- 


improved 
and the average 


ing a concrete reflection of his ef- 
forts on paper, and of course, in 
his pocket book! This particular 
chart is one of four set up on the 
four grades of steel being produced 
on this particular mill, and again 
we come to that important item of 
evaluation of results. Because of 
the yield improvement of 1.7% on 
this specific grade and other im- 
the other 


grades (naturally, 


provements on three 


the most im- 
pressive one has been shown here!) 
it was a relatively simple matter 
to calculate the dollar savings for 
Period “C”, which happens to be 
exactly one month. Total savings 
on this job were $15,207. 


thousand dollars in one month will 


Fifteen 


pay for a lot of Quality Control 
activity! “That seems like an awful 
Well, 
it is, but you must remember our 


lot of money” you will say. 


company deals in large volumes 
of material; this particular mill pro- 
duces about 50,000 
month 


tons every 


Figure 9 combines Figures 6-8 
into one chart, but on a reduced 
scale, so that the improvement may 
be better visualized. Note that in 
each successive period not only is 
the average yield higher but the 
spread or variation is reduced 


Just pick out some operation in 
your business which you feel could 
be improved, or on which the sav- 
ings would be much more worth 
while if it were improved; obtain 
some history and chart it, explain 
the project carefully to the fore 
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man, and watch the results. You 


can almost guarantee them! 


AN EXAMPLE OF CONTROLLING 
PROCESS LEVEL 


An excellent illustration of just 
what can be done by controlling 


the level of a process which is “in 


control”, but at an undesirable 
































level, is brought out by the next 
example. 


All articles are produced to some 
kind of specifications, and the par- 
ticular commodity charted in Fig- 
ure 10 happens to be one which 
is based on nominal weight with a 
plus and minus tolerance of 3%. 
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BESSEMER CAPPED STEEL—PERIOD “C’ 


INDUSTRIAL QUALITY CONTROL 
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FIGURE 9. BESSEMER CAPPED STEEL—THREE PHASES 


You will probably think of many 
products sold in this manner, where 
strict adherence to the contractual 
specification, but on the low side, 
would enable you to make more 
articles out of a pound or a ton ora 
The first 
requisite of an attempt to do a job 


gallon of raw material. 


of this kind is that your process be 











“in control” as displayed by the 
quality control chart. A process can 
be “in control” and yet be operating 
at an undesirable “level,” but ef- 
forts to alter the “level” of a pro- 
cess not definitely known to be in 
control within limits narrower than 
those prescribed by the specifica- 
tion limits, would be disastrous. 
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Lier Ter 
OVER AND UNDERWEIGHT PRODUCT 


Figure 10 shows that in 1946 our 
product was well in control, but 
at an unnecessarily high level. The 
process 1.18% 
above the normal weight with the 


was averaging 
Upper Control Limit slightly higher 
(3.16%) than the upper specifica- 
This condition ob- 
tained because the customer would 


tion of plus 3%. 


never complain if the high side of 
the specification were exceeded, so 
operations was “playing safe”. A 
lack of knowledge of the “control” 
of the process was preventing a 
lower level of operations. (The lim- 
its shown are actual but the points 
are a typical section of the original 
chart.) 


By virtue of the process being 
in good statistical control, it was 
possible during 1947 to lower the 
process average by an amount 
such that the Lower Control Limit 
was equivalent to the lower speci- 
fication limit (actually minus 3.03% 
vs 3.00%). The process average in 
1947 was 1.05% below the mean, 
a net saving of 2.23%; on large 
tonnages this is more than appre 
ciable. 


The decision on whether or not 
the process average level is to be 
reduced must often be a manage- 
ment function, but do not forget 
that the foreman is the one who 
has to put management's policies 
into effect and get the job done. 
The chart provides him with a 


valuable tool to guide his actions. 


These 


simple, common, examples of the 


case histories are all 
application of the Shewart Qual- 
ity Control charts which are de 
signed to control quality during 
production. The mathematics and 
the 


simple; they require a minimum 


understanding of them is 
amount of time to execute and are 
a powerful tool for the foreman 
He gets a pictorial view of the re- 
sults of the efforts of his depart- 
ment or group; he soon learns to 
recognize trends and to forestall 
them; he sees the results of cause 
and effect; he can evaluate person 
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nel and “rate” his men; he has a 
better understanding of what goes 
on in his department; he is a better 
foreman. 


COATING WEIGHTS EXAMPLE 

Let us look next at a few other 
types of quality control techniques 
which are very useful; in fact, al- 
most indispensable. At least they 
are indispensable to a truly accur- 
ate knowledge of the existing con- 
ditions. 


Figure 11 is a typical X bar and 
R chart on the weight of coating 
applied to, let us say, galvanized 
sheets or pipe, furnished to a speci- 
fication which calls for “an aver- 
age of 200, with no lot under 190, 
and no single piece under 180”. 
Heavier than specified galvanizing 
weights are almost never objec- 
tional, but are obviously much 
more costly to the producer who 
gets paid for only the “nominal”. 
The month of February has been 
selected because it exhibits the 
downward trend, which resulted 
from work started following the 
January analysis as a history per- 
iod. The process is well in con- 
trol but at an unnecessarily high 
level, and at a definitely uneco- 
nomical level of 207. Each point 
on the chart represents the average 
of five tests corresponding to one 
“lot” of pieces. 


Tests are made at suitable in- 
tervals and the operator can easily 
misinterpret their results. If he 
obtains results ranging from 195 
to 225, barring unusual conditions, 
he will usually figure this to be a 
spread of 30 points and set his 
sights to aim at the middle, or 210. 
This is exactly what he was doing. 
A better picture of this operation 
is given by a frequency distribu- 
tion diagram. 

Figure 12 shows the number of 
individual tests obtained at each 
value from 195 to 230 with a 
smooth curve arawn in to outline 
the variation pattern. These data 
were used to construct the control 
chart in Figure 11, which is based 
on lot averages and ranges. Both 
Figure 11 and Figure 12 show the 
process average at 207 against a 
nominal of 200. In Figure 12, how- 
ever, for the first time the upper 
and lower control limits are ex- 
pressed as “3 sigma” values, which 
tell us, of course, that any “sub- 
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group” of tests may be expected to 
average as high or as low as these 
values. This corresponds to the 
“lot” variability, which the specifi- 
cation said must not be below 190. 

How about the “individual 
pieces” which must not be below 
180? These are bounded by the 
limits shown in Figure 12 as “3 
sigma-prime-X” which are found 
by a simple calculation, and which 


























show in this case that individual 
pieces cannot be expected to go 
below 185. Remember that the 
period exhibited on these charts 
is one in which a downward trend 
was already in progress. Observe 
that at this process level, by far 
the greater percentage of area 
under the curve lies above the nom- 
inal value of 200, indicating that 
more coating than necessary was 
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FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION DIAGRAM FOR COATING 


WEIGHTS—FEBRUARY, 1947 


INDUSTRIAL QUALITY CONTROL 
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being applied to a very high per- 
centage of the total pieces. 

Figure 13 shows the control chart 
for the following month, March. 
Observe that the downward trend 
exhibited in the latter part of Feb- 
ruary continued to what was con- 
sidered to be too low a level and 
had to be brought back up again. 








The process average is now almost 
identical with the specified 200, 
and no single lot below 190 is to be 
expected. The variability within 
lots has also been reduced from 17 
to 122, an improvement of about 
26% in average range. 

Let’s see what the process is act- 
vally doing. 
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FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 
WEIGHTS-~ MARCH 





DIAGRAM FOR COATING 
1947 


Figure 14 again shows upper 


and lower control limits for “in- 


dividuals,” and outlines the varia- 
tion pattern with a smooth curve 
The “heavy” tests have been re 
duced from a high of 217 to a high 
of 209 on lots and from 229 to 
216% on individuals, yet we still 
have no lot under 190 and only 
two individuals below 180. In both 
of these cases a breakdown occur 
red, and the product was known 
to be bad. But the important thing 
to note is that now we have the 
greatest number of our tests below 
200, while those above 200 aver 
age out the process at 200. It is 
obvious that we are saving in coat- 
ing weight not only on the average 
but also on the greatest percentage 
of our pieces. The broken line is 
the curve from the previous month, 
February, for comparison. Do not 
forget that, while this process was 
running at an undesirable level, it 
was well in control when manipu- 
lation of the level was commenced 

This particular job was a small 
one and the savings amounted to 
only about $1800 per month in this 
department. We have other sim 
ilar departments, however 
long do you suppose it took the 
plant “grapevine” to transmit this 
success story? Almost immediately 
we received requests to help other 
foremen do this kind of a job too 
Don’t overlook the fact that it was 
necessary to have a process that 
was in control to begin with. If 
it is not in control the foreman’s 
first job is to get it in control. Think 
about this a little and put yourself 
in the foreman’s place. How much 
more interested he must be in his 
job; how much more able he must 
be to do a good job for you and 
for his company 


How 


Do you hove operations where 
the product will be perfectly ac 
ceptable providing it is above a 
specified minimum of something? 
Of course you do, and are you fool 
ing yourself by “shooting at the 
middie” as we originally did on 
this one? Pick out 
superintendent who has a little bet 
grasp 
subjects and try this frequency dis 
You might be 


a foreman or 


ter than ordinary of such 
tribution technique 
surprised yourself at what it will 
up One very handy result 


will be the prediction of scrap or 


turn 


rework on a process that is not in 
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control. You will know exactly 
what are the hazards of meeting a 
given specification with the oper- 
ation as it exists, and you may then 
take appropriate steps to alter one 
or the other, or refuse the business 


if it is unprofitable. 


RATING PERSONNEL 
PERFORMANCE 


There has been a great deal of 
work done with control charts to 
exhibit machine or process capa- 
bility and performance, but appar- 
ently the possibilities of this tool 
in the hands of the toreman as a 
means of rating personnel per- 
formance have been almost en- 
tirely overlooked. Recently we were 
experiencing quite a lot of trouble 
with production on one of our roll- 
ing mills. This mill had been runn- 
ing only 15 turns per week which 
required three crews, but was step- 
ped up to 20 turns per week which 
necessitated adding a fourth crew. 
The poor performance was blamed 
on the new men and the weaken- 
ing of the three original crews from 
which key men had been removed 
to form the skeleton of the new 
crew. This excuse was accepted as 
reasonable, but when, after three 
months of operation with four 
crews the same performance con- 
tinued, it could no longer be ac- 
cepted, and control charts were 
started on each crew. Much to the 
surprise of everyone, from the gen- 
eral superintendent down, the best 
performance was actually being 
turned out by the new fourth crew, 
while the crew that everyone 
agreed was the “best” of the or- 
iginal three was having twice as 
much as its share of trouble. 

Figure 15 illustrates very nicely 
what can happen to a_ process 
when an operator “who knows all 
about everything connected with 
the process because he has been 
doing it for 18 years” gets on the 
job. 

One of the improvements in the 
process which helped make pos- 
sible the reduction of general level 
and the narrowing of limits seen 
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TURN VARIATION 


in the preceding example was an 
electrical control on the galvanized 
unit. This was worked out and 
installed and the operators in- 
structed on it and told to use it; 
what they did not know was that 
they were being charted individ- 
vally. The afternoon turn (C) did 
a. very nice job, as expected from 
the history on the day turn. The 
night turn (A) was at a higher gen- 
eral level in addition to being much 
more erratic. The day turn (B) 
was “back in the groove again.” 
What do you suppose happened? 
Investigation disclosed that the 
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night man was an old experienced 
operator who “didn’t neeo any 
new-fangled doo-dads to help * in 
run the thing,” so he simply dis- 
counted it and went right ahead 
doing the same high quality job 
he had always done! We must 
realize that a good foreman has to 
be just a little smarter than the men 
under him. Let’s give him the right 
tools to work with; charts such as 
these are good, practical tools. Of 
course, there are ways to keep con- 
trol charts which disguise the true 
state of affairs, but just as bank 
examiners have ways of checking 
out the cashier's records, so the 
quality control manager has ways 
and means of running charts on 
control charts, and dishonest con- 
trol chart practices are soon un- 
covered. 

Don’t be too smug about how well 
you know the comparative qual- 
ities of your various operators, or 
foremen, for that matter. Try this 
technique; you can’t lose. It won't 
take the foreman long to realize 
that what he can use on his men 
someone else can use on him. The 
result will be a better foreman. We 
are all human after all. 


Editor's Note: Unfortunotely there was not 
enough space available in this issue to pub 
lish Mr. Weaver's paper in its entirety; the 
remaining portion will appear in the Novem 
ber issue. 
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Control Effort in Proportion to 


WARREN R. PURCELL 


Control Need’ 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


The theme, “Quality Control in 
the Coming Buyer's Market,” is es- 
pecially timely at Sylvania. In the 
sale of some of our products we 
find that we are already in the 
buyer’s market. Fortunately, how- 
ever, our thinking, organizing, and 
planning for this shift in market 
pressure began about 18 months 
ago. 

INITIAL ATTACK 

At that time our first step was a 
study of the problems of measur- 
able characteristics. It became evi- 
dent that in this phase of the work 
our main emphasis should be on 
improvement in quality in the com- 
ing buyer’s market. We had been 
operating under tolerances which 
were not well-defined, at least in 
the modern sense. The controls of 
the characteristics were carried out 
in a somewhat routine fashion and 
the amount of test was nearly the 
same whatever the quality level 
and degree of control. Because of 
this somewhat uniform amount of 
test, the proportion of the quality 
difficulties contributed by the var- 
ious product types tended to be 


hidden, and the information was 
sometimes too general. A _ short 
study, however, indicated that the 
quality varied considerably be- 
tween product types. 


Our second step was a study of 
the non-measurable characteristics, 
or “defects”. It became evident that 
in this phase of the work our main 
emphasis should be on reduction 
of inspection cost in the coming 
buyer’s market. Our defective limit 
tolerances were well defined. Our 


inspection system was well or- 
Presented at Clinic No. 11, Fourth Annual 
R ox ester ( linic, ASO > Rochester, N Bee 


February 17, 1948 
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ganized and the Dodge-Romig 
sampling tables were being used 
to provide proper quality assur- 
ance. Because of the large num- 
ber of product types, however, it 
was difficult to keep process aver- 
age figures up to date, and as a 
result, the amount of total inspec- 
tion being done in some cases was 
excessive. The presentation of re- 
sults was general and often did not 
indicate which product types were 
contributing most heavily to the 
high cost of inspection. A _ short 
study, however, indicated that the 
inspection cost varied considerably 
between product types. 


The standard approach to prob- 
lems such as these is: (1) Make sure 
that the quality of incoming mater- 
ial is good. (2) Establish controls 
of the processes. (3) See that final 
inspection is adequate and eco- 
nomical. The reasoning behind this 
approach is that if incoming mater- 
ials are good and processes are in 
control at the proper levels, the fin- 
ished products will be so good that 
there is little need of final inspec- 
tion, except as an appraisal and 
double check. This reasoning is 
excellent, and is undoubtedly the 
goal toward which we should direct 
our efforts. 


RECONSIDERATION 


In our case, however, this ap- 
proach did not work well. 


In the first place, it was difficult 
to determine to what extent the 
quality of the incoming material 
affected that of the finished prod- 
ucts. It was, therefore, difficult to 
determine the economic balance 
between the cost of inspection and 
the value of quality assurance. 


Secondly, we encountered some 
difficulties in the problems of es- 
tablishing better controls of the 
processes. For measurable charac- 
teristics, in Our experience, control 
chart techniques were powerful, 





but they could be made effective 
only by close cooperation between 
the statistician and the engineers 
and foremen. Ina situation where 
finished product tolerances were 
not well defined, there was little 
incentive for close cooperation, 
since there was little immediate 
penalty for lack of control. For 
non-measurable characteristics, in 
many cases, the only control charts 
applicable were those for attrib- 
utes. In our experience, attempts 
to use control charts for attributes 
were unsuccessful. In many of our 
processes trouble shooting seemed 
to be an art rather than a science 
and could best be done by those 
with manufacturing “know-how.” 


Finally, we made a rather com- 
plete study of final inspection pro- 
cedures. We found, in studying 
the measurable characteristics, that 
the results obtained were not 
wholly satisfactory. There was a 
desire to improve quality, but there 
was a lack of specific information 
indicating forcefully where quality 
was good and where quality was 
poor. Engineers and foremen can- 
not attack everything at once. In 
the problem of manufacturing de- 
fects, results were also somewhat 
unsatisfactory. In this case the 
trouble was the high cost of inspec- 
tion. There was a desire to reduce 
inspection cost, but there was a 
lack of specific information indicat- 
ing forcefully where inspection cost 
could be substantially reduced 


We began to realize then that 
the best approach to our problem 
would be the reverse of the stand. 
ard approach. First we must an 
alyze, and, where necessary, revise 
the final inspection procedures 
Once this had been accomplished, 
we could then attack the problem 
of process controls with the object 
ive of applying improved controls 
where needed. Finally, in those 
instances where it became evident 
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that the quality of incoming mater- 
ial was important, the problems of 
material acceptance could be at- 
tacked. 


REVERSING THE STRATEGY 


We started on the problems of 
final inspection procedures for 
measurable characteristics by mak- 
ing the specifications well-defined, 
in the modern sense. This simply 
means that we carefully defined 
what was meant by a lot, what the 
rejectable quality level would be, 
and the consumer's risk. Objec- 
tions were raised at first, of course, 
when lots failed to pass the samp- 
ling plans. As time went on, how- 
ever, the realization grew that such 
lots really should be rejected. It 
was then realized, as we had al- 
ready known, that we were apply- 
ing our quality assurances too late, 
and that we should go back to the 
processes and help to establish bet- 
ter controls. 


This made the attack on the pro- 
cess controls much easier since 
there was now real motivation and 
resultant cooperation. Working 
closely with the engineers and fore- 
men, we set up variables control 
charts at key points in the process- 
es. Where good control was evi- 
dent we reduced the frequency of 
test. Where control was poor we 
increased the frequency of test and 
increased the somple size for re- 
checks to fit, with a factor of safety, 
the rejectable quality level and con- 
sumer's risk as defined in the mo- 
dernized specifications for  fin- 
ished products. The result of this 
action was to reduce materially the 
cost of test where quality was good 
and to increase it substantially 
where quality was poor. The in- 
creased cost and test burden where 
quality was poor provided an im- 
mediate incentive to “do something 
about it”. Test costs have been an- 
alyzed, and we publish periodic- 
ally charts showing the cost of test 
per thousand units manufactured, 
type by type. In some instances 
the cost of test per thousand units 
manufactured has reached a ratio 
as high as 50 to | between poor 
quolity types and good quality 
types. 

This method of repagting in the 
universal language of dollars and 
cents provides powerful motivation 
to improve the controls on the 
specific types offending. This could 
be done immediately without an in- 
crease in overall cost, for the new 
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procedures reduced the test cost 
on the good types enough to pay 
for the increased cost on the poor 
types. As a@ consequence of the 
specific concentration of control ef- 
fort, the types which were in poor 
control have been greatly im- 
proved, with the result that the 
overall test cost has been decreas- 
ing from its old level. 


CURRENT PROCEDURES 


As we studied the problems of 
final inspection procedures for 
manufacturing defects, it became 
evident that a poor sample drawn 
from a process with a good history 
was less likely to indicate a poor 
lot than would be the case if the 
process had a poor history. We 
therefore experimented with a plan 
of allowing high lot tolerance when 
the process history was good, low 
lot tolerance when the process his- 
tory was poor. By repeated check 
inspections we found that this 
would not have on adverse effect 
on the quality level. Actually, our 
data show greater danger of pass- 
ing a poor lot when history is poor 
and sample is good than when his- 
tory is good and sample is poor. 


We therefore set up a system of 
a simple classification of the pro- 
duct types by their past history. We 
have three classes, A, B, and C. 
Class A product types are those 
with a good history and are, there- 
fore, inspected under a plan which 
provides a comparatively small 
sample, high lot tolerance, and 
very seldom requires detail inspec- 
tion. Class C product types are 
those with a poor history and are 
inspected under a plan which pro- 


vides a comparatively large 
sample, low lot tolerance, and fre- 
quent detail inspection. Class B 


product types are in between on 
each of these counts. 


Class C product types have been 
subjected to a degree of inspection 
approximately equal to that of our 
previous Dodge-Romig plan, which 
was generally giving us adequate 
quality assurance. There has been 
considerable reduction in inspec- 
tion cost on types in Class 8B, 
and substantial savings on types 
in Class A. Inspection costs have 
been analyzed, and we’ publish 
periodically charts showing the cost 
of inspection per thousand units 
manufactured, class by class. In 
some instances the cost of inspec- 
tion per thousand units manufac- 


tured has reached a Class C to 
Class A ratio as high as 20 to 1. 

This method of reporting directs 
attention specifically to the types 
in Class C first, and then to the 
types in Class B. Class A is con- 
sidered the economic quality ob- 
jective, and the types regularly in 
this class require no more trouble 
shooting, but only the proper 
maintenance of adequate controls. 
As a result of the specific concen- 
tration of control effort, there are 
no more types in Class C in many 
plants, and, in some plants, very 
few in Class B. Thus the overall 
inspection costs have been sub- 
stantially reduced. At the same 
time, check inspection has shown 
an even better quality level result- 
ing from the control of quality at 
the source. 

In the problems of process con- 
trol of manufacturing defects, we 
still find in many of our processes 
that quality control is as much an 
art as a science and that the im- 
portant element here is not prim- 
arily the application of statistics, 
but rather properly directed action 
on the part of those who have the 
“know-how”. 

In the problem of material ac- 
ceptance, there is now great inter- 
est in the extent to which quality 
of material affects process controls 
and the quality of finished pro- 
ducts. We have sometimes had to 
check over-enthusiasm at this point 
to be sure that economic consider- 
ation justify the extent of material 
inspection requested. 


CONCLUSION 

These quality improvements and 
cost reductions are the fruit of in- 
telligent and skillful hard work on 
the part of engineers and foremen. 
We have been very happy to find 
that whatever the direction of our 
attack on these quality control 
problems, we always get the by- 
product. When the object of our 
attack is improvement in quality 
we find that in getting better qual- 
ity we also get reduced cost. When 
the object of our attack is the re- 
duction of inspection cost, we find 
that we always get better quality. 
The key point in our thinking is 
that we must call attention to spe- 
cific items, and thus help to direct 
the efforts of those who are in a 
position to do something about 
those items. Thus we keep our 
control efforts in proportion to con- 
trol needs 
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ANNOUNCING THE 


Third Midwest 


uality Control Conference 


HOTEL SHERMAN, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4 AND 5, 


The nine midwest sections of the 
American Society for Quality Con- 
trol are holding their Third Mid- 
west Quality Control Conference at 
the Hotel Sherman in Chicago on 
November 4 and 5, 1948. The 
Conference is again being spon- 
sored by the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry. 


Professor Lloyd A. Knowler of 
the State University of lowa, Chair- 
man of the Program Committee, 
has secured an excellent group of 
speakers for both the clinical and 
training sessions. Highlighting the 
Conference program will be the 
luncheon sessions, at which two 
top - ranking business executives 
will give down-to-earth talks on 
the benefits of statistical quality 
control applications in their plants. 


On the first day, Mr. Charles 
D. Wiman, President of Deere & 
Company, will be the luncheon 
speaker, while the second luncheon 
meeting will feature Mr. Hugo A. 
Weissbrodt, Works Manager of the 
International Harvester’s Fort 
Wayne Motor Truck Division. 

Six training sessions, to be con- 
ducted largely on a laboratory 
basis, have been planned to give 
introductory instruction in the basic 
principles and techniques of con- 
trol chart practice. These sessions 
will be directed by Professor Niles 
Barnard, Mechanical Engineering, 
University of Nepraska, and Pro- 
fessor John A. Henry, Mechanical 
Engineering, University of Illinois. 
They will have a battery of com- 
petent assistants to help them put 
the instruction on as nearly a per- 
son-to-person basis as possible dur- 
ing the laboratory work 


Under the general chairmanship 
of James M. Ballowe of Aldens, 
Inc., the Planning Committee has 
rounded out a_ well - balanced 
agenda for these two days that 
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provides a challenging opportunity 
to learn about the techniques, ap- 
plications, and advantages of sta- 
tistical quality control in industry. 
Supplementing the formal pro- 
gram, the Conference will also fea- 
ture many exhibits, where the lat- 
est devices for measurement and 
control will be demonstrated. 


Conference Slogan 


GREATER QUANTITY 
BETTER QUALITY 
LOWER COSTS 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM 
Thursday, November 4, 1948 


9:00 A.M. 

Registration—Mezzanine 

All members and guests attend- 
ing the Conference or any of its 
sessions are urged to register at 
the Conference Headquarters on 
the Mezzanine immediately upon 
arrival even though they may have 
secured their Conference tickets in 
advance. 
10:00 A.M. 

General Sessions 

(1) SUBJECT: “Setting and Main- 

taining Tolerances Statistic- 


ally” 

SPEAKER: Warren E. Jones, 
Management Controls, Des 
Plaines, III 

MODERATOR: S. C. Amren, 
Assistant Chief Inspector, 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
uvlator Co Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

SUBJECT: “Operator Interest 
and Cooperation in Statisti- 
cal Quality Control” 
SPEAKER: A. H. Becker, Prod- 
uct Control Manager, U. S 


= 


Rubber Co., Indianapolis 
Plant, Indianapolis, Ind 
MODERATOR: Colonel Ed 


President, Ed 


ward Don 


1948 
ward Don & Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Training Sessions 

(1) SUBJECT: “Introduction to 
Statistical Quality Control.” 
INSTRUCTOR: Professor John 
A. Henry. 

(2) SUBJECT: “Modern Quality 
Control” Johns-Manville 
color and sound training 
film. 


MODERATOR: Simon Collier, 
Director of Quality Control, 


Johns-Manviile Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 
12:00 Noon 
Luncheon—Grand Ballroom 
SPEAKER: Charles Deere 
Wiman, President, Deere & 
Company. 
SUBJECT: “Quality Control 
Stimulates Thinking.” 
2:30 P.M. 
General Sessions 
(1) SUBJECT: “How to Detect 


the Type of at Assignable 
Cause”—Part 1. 

SPEAKER: Dr. Paul S. Olm 
stead, Technical Staff, Bell! 
Telephone Laboratories, Mur 
ray Hill, N. J 

MODERATOR: Dr. J. N. Ber 
rettoni, Consultant, Minne 
apolis, Minn. 

(2) SUBJECT: “Statistical Quality 
Control in the Manufacture 
of Piston Rings” 

SPEAKER: Carl E. Hoover, 
Quality Control Engineer, 
Perfect Circle Corp., 
town, Ind 
MODERATOR: C. E. Fisher, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
St. Louis, Mo 

Training Sessions 
SUBJECT How the Control! 
Chart Works.’ 

INSTRUCTOR: Professor Niles 


Barnard 


Hagers 
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4:10 P.M. 
General Sessions 
(1) SUBJECT: “How to Detect 


the Type of an Assignable 
Cause”—Part 2. 

SPEAKER: Dr. Paul S. Olm- 
stead, Technical Staff, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Mur- 
ray Hill, N. J. 

MODERATOR: Dr. J. N. Ber- 
rettoni, Consultant, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

(2) SUBJECT: “Quality Control 
Procedures in Relation to 
Time Study” 

SPEAKER: Ray W. Good, As- 
sistant Chief Inspector, Rob- 
ertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., 
Youngwood, Pa. 
MODERATOR: Wayne M. 
Biklen, Quality Control En- 
gineer, W. A. Sheoffer Pen 
Co., Fort Madison, lowa 

Training Sessions 
SUBJECT: “Interpretation of 
Process Control Charts” 
INSTRUCTOR: Professor John 
A. Henry. 


Friday, November 5, 1948 
9:00 A.M. 
(1) SUBJECT: “What 
nificance Test?” 


SPEAKER: J. D. Heide, Re- 
search and Development De- 
partment, U. S. Rubber Co., 


is a Sig- 


General Laboratories, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 
MODERATOR: Frank T. 


Pettit, General Foreman of 
Inspection, Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Ill. 


(2) SUBJECT: “Sampling in an 
Uncontrolled Process” 
SPEAKER: Dr. Carl E. Noble, 
Quality Control Engineer, 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Nee- 
nah, Wis. 

MODERATOR: Frank A. Pa- 
lumbo, Palumbo and Asso- 
ciates, Chicago, Ill. 

Training Sessions 
SUBJECT: “Demonstration 
of Process Control Charts” 
INSTRUCTORS: Professors 
Niles Barnard and John A. 
Henry, and staff. 

10:30 A.M. 

General Sessions 

(1) SUBJECT: “Confidence Inter- 

vals” 
SPEAKER: Professor Allen T. 
Craig, Department of Mathe- 
matics, State University of 
lowa, lowa City, lowa 
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MODERATOR: R. S. Sad- 
doris, Central Quality Con- 
trol, A. O. Smith Corp., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

(2) SUBJECT: “Quality Control 
as Applied to the Manufac- 
ture of Pallet Stones from 
Synthetic Sapphire” 
SPEAKER: Eugene A. Way, 
Quality Control Engineer, 
Elgin National Watch Co., 
Elgin, Ill. 

MODERATOR: John K. Tag- 
gort, Eli Lilly & Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Training Sessions 
SUBJECT: “Practice in Con- 
struction of Process Control 
Charts.” 

INSTRUCTORS: Professors 
Niles Barnard and John A. 
Henry, and staff. 


12:00 Noon 


Luncheon—Grand Ballroom 
SPEAKER: Hugo A. Weiss- 
brodt, Works Manager, 
Fort Wayne, International 
Harvester Company. 
SUBJECT: “Results Obtained 
Through Application of Sta- 
tistical Quality Control” 


2:30 P.M. 
Genero! Sessions 
(1) SUBJECT: “Quality Control 


as Applied to High Produc- 
tion” 

SPEAKER: Kort K. Pfabe, 
Assistant Factory Manager, 
Carter Carburetor Corp., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
MODERATOR: E. J. Cade, 
General Electric Company, 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


(2) SUBJECT: “Quality Control— 

A New Chemical Engineer- 
ing Tool” 
SPEAKER: Dr. George N. Cor- 
nell, Chief Chemical Engi- 
neer, A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Co., Decatur, Ill. 


MODERATOR: Henry J. Beck- 
er, Division Metallurgist 
Quality Control, American 
Steel & Wire Co., Waukegan, 
Ml. 

Training Sessions 
SUBJECT: “Additional Control 
Chart Techniques” 
INSTRUCTORS: Professors 
Niles Barnard and John A. 
Henry. 


4.30 P.M. 

Adjournment of Conference 

Thursday evening, November 4, 
will be reserved for section meet- 
ings of the midwest quality control 
societies and for committee meet- 
ings of the American Society for 
Quality Control. 

Cost: The price for a full, two- 
day conference ticket is $15. This 
includes both luncheon meetings 
as well as all general or training 
sessions of the Conference. Re- 
quests for tickets must be accom- 
panied by remittance in full, pay- 
able to the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry. 

Hotel Reservations should be 
made directly with the Hotel Sher- 
man. 

Applications for tickets and re- 
quests for information should be 
addressed to 

Third Midwest Quality 
Control Conference 

P. O. Box $1097 
Chicago 90, Ill. 


NOTICE 
The Post Office Department 
does not forward ICQ to a 
forwarding address . The 
magazine is delivered to the 
address on file with the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. If you make 
a change of address and ex- 
pect to get your copy of IQC, 
see that prompt notice of the 
new address is sent to 
Simon Collier 
Executive Secretary, |QC 
22 East 40th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


IOWA COURSE 

A ten-day intensive training 
course in Quality Control by Sta- 
tistical Methods will be offered by 
The State University of lowa at 
lowa City, October 5-15, 1948. This 
will be an introductory (not an ad- 
vanced) course which will follow 
the same general pattern of pre- 
vious introductory courses. 

The tuition fee of $100 per per- 
son includes all necessary instruc- 
tional materials. Room accommo- 
dations will be available at the Jef- 
ferson Hotel in lowa City. Reserva- 
tions should be made by direct cor- 
respondence with the hotel. Further 
inquiries concerning this course 
should be addressed to: Professor 
Lloyd A. Knowler, Chairman, De- 
partment of Mathematics, The State 
University of lowa, lowa City, 
lowa. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 


At the Annual Meeting of the 
Society in New York on 17 June, 
1948, the President, the Executive 
Secretary, and the Treasurer pre- 
sented Annual Reports on behalf 
of the Board of Directors. These 
Reports were duly accepted. They 
have been extended to include the 
balance of the fiscal year, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of 
Sections 29. ¢. (3), 29. d. (5), and 
33. h. of the Constitution, and are 
published in full below. 


REPORT OF BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors of the 
American Society for Quality Con- 
trol, Incorporated, presents here- 
with to the membership its second 
Annual Report, covering the fiscal 
year from 1 July, 1947 through 30 
June, 1948. This report includes a 
brief summary of the principal ac- 
tivities of the Society during the 
period covered, more detailed in- 
formation having been given to 
the membership in the several is- 
sues of Industrial Quality Control 
which have been published in the 
course of the year. 

Appended to this Report are the 
Annual Reports of the Executive 
Secretary and of the Treasurer, 
setting forth respectively, the status 
of the membership roll and of the 
roll of Sections, and the financial 
condition of the Society, as of the 
close of the fiscal year. The Audit- 
ing Committee’s certification of the 
Treasurer's Report is also ap- 
pended. 


Board of Directors’ Meetings 
Only one meeting of the Board 

was held during the period,—in 

Rochester on 16 February, 1948. 

Twenty-five members of the Board 

were present. 

Important action taken at this 
meeting included: 

1. Confirmation of action of the 
Executive Committee in recog- 
nizing the following as Sections 
of the Society: 

Washington 
Baltimore 
Tennessee 
Minnesota 
Dayton 
Mid-Hudson 
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2. Withdrawal of the privileges of 
the Omaha group as a Section 
of the Society. 

3. Approval of an interim report 
of the Shewhart Medal Com- 
mittee, and authorization to that 
Committee to proceed with its 
proposal that it undertake itself 
to raise the funds necessary to 
finance the Shewhart Medal 
project. 

The Board directed that the gen- 

eral procedure to be followed in 

the raising of such funds, be ap- 
proved by the Constitution and By- 

Laws Committee as within the in- 

tent of the Constitutional provision 

against direct solicitation of funds 
for the Society. 


Executive Committee Meetings 

Four meetings of the Executive 
Committee were held during the 
year as follows: 

Endicott, 13-14 September, 1947 

Rochester, 6-7 December, 1947 

Rochester, 15 February, 1948 

New York, 17 June, 1948 
All of these meetings were given 
over to general discussions and de- 
cisions with respect to Society activ- 
ities and plans. Their proceedings 
have largely been reported in suc- 
ceeding issues of Industrial Quality 
Control, and will not be repeated 
here. 

In addition to these formal meet- 
ings, the officers have been in fre- 
quent consultation and discussion 
with various other members of the 
Executive Committee throughout 
the year, in connection with im- 
portant Society matters. 


Sections Visited by President 
Edwards 
Middle Atlantic Region: 
Baltimore, 
Delaware, 
Metropolitan. 
Northern Region: 
Rochester. 
Central Region: 
Dayton, 
Ohio. 
Mid-West Region: 
St. Louis. 

In addition to speaking at meet- 
ings of most of the above Sections, 
the President also spoke at the Sec- 
and National Convention of the 
Society in Rochester. 


Annual Meeting 

The annual business meeting of 
the Society was held in New York 
City on 17 June, 1948. The pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Meeting 
are recorded in some detail else- 
where in this issue of Industrial 
Quality Control, and will not be 
repeated here. 

Officers elected for the fiscal 
year 1948-49 were as follows: 

President: Ralph E. Wareham 

Vice-President: Wade R. Weaver 

Executive Secretary: Simon Col- 
lier 

Treasurer: Alfred L. Davis 


National Convention 

The second Convention of the 
Society was held in Rochester on 
the 16th and 17th February, 1948, 
in conjunction with the Fourth An- 
nual Quality Control Clinic of the 
Rochester Section. The proceedings 
of the Convention were reported in 
some detail in the March, 1948 
issue of Industrial Quality Control, 
and no detailed report will be 
given here. Its outstanding success 
was due largely to the devotion 
and hard work of the Rochester 
Section members and Committees 
who played host to the Society. 

Two large Regional meetings 
were held during the year: 


Middle Atlantic 
Princeton, N. J. 
6 December, 1947 


New England 
Boston, Mass. 
22 January, 1948 


Each of these meetings was spon- 
sored by all of the American So- 
ciety Sections in its Region. In ad- 
dition to luncheon and dinner 
sessions of a more general char- 
acter, each meeting included a 
number of “clinical” sessions de- 
voted to exposition of specific 
phases or applications of quality 
control. Both meetings were highly 
successful and contributed sub- 
stantially to an increase in quality 
control enthusiasm in their respec- 
tive Regions. 


Section Meetings 


All of the Society's thirty Sections 
held well-attended meetings more 
or less regularly during the year 
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Technical sessions were frequently 
preceded by a less formal dinner 
session. Two of the Sections also 
held all-day meetings with “clini- 
cal” sessions as follows: 


St. Louis 
St. Louis 
21 November, 1947 


Michigan 
Detroit 
4 June, 1948 
Section meetings constitute a 
substantial and important contri- 
bution to the life of the Society, 
and to the gain which accrues to 
individual members from the So- 
ciety. It is to be hoped that these 
Section activities will increase in 
scope and strength with the con- 
tinuing growth of the national or- 
ganization. 


Sections 

Last year, the Board reported 
twenty-five active Sections of the 
Society. During this year, seven 
new Sections have been recog- 
nized and the charter of one has 
been withdrawn, so that the So- 
ciety now comprehends thirty-one 
active Sections. The newest of the 
latter,—the Rock River Valley Sec- 
tion in Rockford, Illinois,—was ac- 
corded recognition at the Executive 
Committee meeting on 17 June, 
1948. 


Membership 

The matter of membership re- 
newals gave your Executive Com- 
mittee grave concern throughout 
the first half of the fiscal year. At 
the end of the first two months of 
the year, only 10% of last year’s 
members had renewed, and seven 
months of the year had passed be- 
fore renewals reached 50%. At 
that time, total membership, in- 
cluding new members, was less 
than 60% of last year. 

Fortunately as the result of most 
effective effort by the Membership 
Committee, by a number of the 
Regional Directors, and by the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, renewals and 
new memberships have come in in 
goodly numbers since 1 February. 
Your Executive Secretary is thus 
able to report to you a very sub- 
stantial and satisfactory increase 
in total membership over last year. 

The budget set up by the Exec- 
utive Committee contemplated that 
one-half of the total membership 
would be in the Senior Member 
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and Fellow grades. Actual occom- 
plishment has been 46%. The 
budgeted membership has been 
exceeded in each grade however, 
so that total receipts from dues 
have been substantially in excess 
of the budgeted figure. 

From the points of view both of 
total membership and of the pro- 
portion in the higher grades, there 
appeors every reason for satisfac- 
tion with the present situation. The 
Board is only concerned about the 
difficulty of maintaining equally 
satisfactory showings of growth in 
future years. 


Members-in-Training 

In the course of the year, the 
Executive Committee approved 
rather restricted temporary rules 
under which Members-in-Training 
could be enrolled under the pro- 
visions of the constitution. Six en- 
rollments have been made under 
these rules. The Committee’ on 
Constitution and By-Laws has since 
made specific recommendations for 
a permanent By-Law covering such 
enroliments. It is expected that 
this can be duly adopted during 
the coming year, and that some in- 
crease in such enrollments will re- 
sult. 

Properly handled, these Mem- 
bers-In-Training should prove an 
important source of new members 
for the Society each year. 


Industrial Quality Control 

Under the able and self-sacri- 
ficing chairmanship of Professor 
Mason Wescott, the Editorial Board 
has maintained the magazine on 
a 32-page basis throughout the 
year and has steadily improved the 
calibre of its'technical content. De- 
spite labor and other difficulties, 
substantial improvement has been 
accomplished in the promptness 
with which the issues have ap- 
peared, and further improvement 
along these lines is anticipated 
during the coming year. 

The appeal of the magazine to 
Libraries and other institutions is 
continuing to show growth,—the 
number of institutional subscrip- 
tions now being approximately 
200 

The Supplement to Industrial 
Quality Control, under the able 
editorship of Mr. Ernest H. Robin- 
son, has appeared throughout the 
year in those months when there 


is no issue of the magazine itself. 
A valuable new feature of the Sup- 
plement is the bi-monthly tabula- 
tion of future Section meetings. 
Non-uniform promptness of Section 
Secretaries in notifying Mr. Robin- 
son of meetings and other Section 
news has made the Supplement of 
less value than it could otherwise 
be. It is hoped that this situation 
will improve during the coming 
yeor. 


Advertising 

With the high-grade circulation 
of Industrial Quality Control, and 
of its Supplement, now well in ex- 
cess of 2250, your Executive Com- 
mittee is convinced that it should 
offer real appeal to commercial ad- 
vertisers of acceptable character 
and that such advertising should 
provide an important source of in- 
come to the Society. 

The Executive Committee has ac- 
cordingly approved the President's 
appointment of Mr. Edward D. 
Thompson to head up a special 
committee for the procurement of 
such advertising. The magazine is 
now carrying three full-pages of 
commercial advertising along with 
a number of smaller commercial 
insertions in each issue, and Mr. 
Thompson’s Committee hopes to 
increase this total substantially in 
the not-too-distant future. 

In the course of the year, the 
Committee on Professional Ethics 
and Qualifications recommended 
conditions under which corporate 
members of the Society, acting as 
technical consultants on quality 
control matters, could insert bus- 
iness-card announcements in In- 
dustrial Quality Control. These 
recommendations were subse- 
quently approved by the Executive 
Committee with minor modifica- 
tions, and advertising of this char- 
acter is now being accepted regu- 
larly. 

At the same time, the Executive 
Committee approved acceptance of 
“Situations Wanted” advertising 
from corporate members under cer- 
tain restrictions, as well as “Help 
Wanted” advertising in general 
under similar restrictions. 


Standing Committees 

During the year, the Examining 
Committee, under the able Chair- 
manship of Dr. Paul S. Olmstead, 
has been activated under the pro- 
visions of the new constitution. It 
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has so far devoted practically its 
entire attention to the matter of 
transfers to the Fellow grade of 
membership. Recognizing the ne- 
cessity of maintaining a high pro- 
fessional standard in such trans- 
fers, the Committee has established 
extremely careful rules of proced- 
vre and analysis in connection 
with its approval of each transfer. 
As a result, a considerable back- 
log of applications for transfer has 
accumulated. In some cases, the 
Committee has concluded from the 
evidence presented, that applicants 
were slightly deficient in exper- 
ience but would probably qualify 
in a fairly shor time. In such cases, 
the Committee has deferred con- 
sideration for the period indicated. 
A total of 38 applications have 
been cleared so far and these trans- 
fers have been effected. 

Action of the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Ethics and Qualifications 
in connection with Professional 
Consultant Advertising has already 
been reported upon. This Com- 
mittee has also completed during 
the year, and recommended to the 
Board of Directors for adoption, a 
complete Code of Ethics for the So- 
ciety. The Code was duly adopted 
by the Board by postal ballot on 
5 January, 1948, and all members 
of the Society are now obligated 
under the constitution to be guided 
by its principles. 

Action of the Committee on Con- 
stitution and By-Laws has already 
been reported in connection with 
the recommendation of a By-Law 
covering Members-in-Training. This 
Committee has also rendered an 
advisory opinion for the guidance 
of the Shewart Medal Committee 
in its procurement of funds for the 
financing of its project. 

After careful canvass of its prob- 
lem, the Nominating Committee 
submitted to the Executive Secre- 
tary the following nominations for 
officers for the fiscal year 1948-49; 
For President 

Ralph E. Wareham 
For Vice-President 
Wade R. Weaver 
For Executive Secretary 
Simon Collier 
For Treasurer 
Alfred L. Davis 
In the postal ballot terminating at 
the Annual Meeting, the above 
nominees were all elected by large 
majorities as already reported 
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With the approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the Auditing 
Committee has retained the firm of 
Ernst & Ernst to make the annual 
audit of the books and records of 
the Treasurer. The results of this 
work are set forth in the certifica- 
tion appended to the Annual Re- 
port of the Treasurer. 


Technical Committees 

The newly activated Standards 
Committee, under the able chair- 
manship of Mr. Harold F. Dodge, 
has so far confined its activities to 
a general survey of its field and 
the delimitation of general policies 
to be followed in standardization. 
This is work which must proceed 
with caution, clarity and positive 
assurance. It is hence not surprising 
that there is little yet to report in 
the way of concrete progress. 


Special Committees 

Reference has already been 
made to the work of the Shewart 
Medal Committee. As a result of 
the well-planned and tireless ef- 
forts of its Chairman, Mr. Philip L. 
Alger, a substantial portion of the 
funds necessary to finance this pro- 
ject is already in hand or under- 
written. Through announcement 
in the July issue of Industrial Qual- 
ity Control, all members of the So- 
ciety have been given opportunity 
to subscribe to the Fund before it 
is closed, in order that the Fund 
may really include gifts from a rep- 
resentative cross-section of the 
membership of the Society. It is 
fully expected that all necessary 
funds for proceeding with the pro- 
ject will be in hand before the end 
of the present calendar year. 

The work of the newly-activated 
Advertising Committee has already 
been fully reported upon. 


General Committees 


The Vice-President of the Society, 
Mr. Frederick J. Halton, Jr., has 
acted throughout the year as Gen- 
eral Chairman of all of the General 
Committees. In this capacity, he 
has been most effective and tire- 
less in coordinating and dovetail- 
ing their various activities, and in 
guiding and aiding a number of 
their individival projects. 

Under the hard-working Exec- 
utive Chairmanship of Mr. Jerome 
R. Steen, the Committee on Mem- 
bership was of untold value and 
aid in meeting the membership 
renewal problem already referred 


to. Out of this effort came val- 
vable experience which it is be- 
lieved will be of real aid to the 
Committee in its work during the 
forthcoming and future years. 

During the past year, the Com- 
mittee on Programs and Speakers, 
under the Executive Chairmanship 
of Mr. Frank A. Palumbo has com- 
piled a complete list of all speak- 
ers who have appeared before 
local Sections, together with the 
subjects of their several talks. This 
list has been made available to all 
Sections. This Committee will be 
glad to be of advisory aid to Sec- 
tions in connection with the ar- 
rangement of their meeting pro- 
grams, as well as in connection 
with the planning of Regional pro- 
grams, etc. 

The Committee on Publicity and 
Public Relations, under the Exec- 
utive Chairmanship of Mr. Ernest 
H. Robinson, has continued 
throughout the year discreet effort 
to secure publicity of the right sort 
both for quality control in general 
and for the American Society in 
particular. Favorable notices re- 
garding the Society, as well as re 
garding quality control, have ap- 
peared in sev*ral of the better- 
known technical and business 
magazines having national circu- 
lation, and in a considerable num- 
ber of newspapers both of local 
and of wider circulation. This 
Committee has also secured re 
prints of several of these articles, 
and has made these available at 
the National Convention, at Re 
gional Meetings and at some of the 
larger meetings of local Sections 

The Committee on Relations with 
Educational Institutions has con- 
tinued and followed up the gen 
eral program which it launched so 
auspiciously last year. Both the 
main Committee, under the Exec- 
utive Chairmanship of Mr. A. C 
Richmond, and its Sub-Committee 
on College Courses under Professor 
John A. Henry as Chairman, have 
been active throughout the yeor 
Projects now under way include 
the working up of a complete list 
of all in-term college courses in 
quality control now being offered 
as part of regular college curricula 
in the United States; and the com 
pilation of a running calendar of 
non-periodic short intensive courses 
in quality control being offered by 
colleges and universities through- 
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out the country. It is quite possible 
that the calendar last mentioned 


may find a regular place in the 
Supplement to Industrial Quality 


Control, along with the present 
calendar of local Section meetings. 
Under the able Executive Chair- 
manship of Mr. A. G. Ashcroft, the 
Committee on Relations with Other 
Technical Societies hos continued 
to foster joint activities calculated 
to bring the advantages of quality 
control to the attention of the mem- 
bership of other technical organizo- 
tions. While no joint meetings on 
a National or Regional level have 
been arranged this year, a number 
of successful joint meetings on a 
local level have been arranged. 
As a result of the joint meeting on 
a national level held last year with 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, the A.1.E.E. hos re- 
quested further cooperation, and 
this Committee has appointed a 
Sub-Committee on A.1.E.E. relations 
under the Chairmanship of Dr. 
Paul S. Olmstead. This Sub-Com- 
mittee is cooperating with an 
A.1.E.E. Sub-Committee on Quality 
Control in arranging for jointly 
sponsored quality control papers 
A.1.E.E. meetings 
throughout the country. 


at various 


Year-Book 

The Board regrets the lateness 
of the 1947-48 Year-Book. Piling 
of one delay on another was clim- 
axed by the discovery of o substan- 
tial number of errors of omission 
and commission in the Society's 
membership records. It is believed 
that most of these errors have been 
cleared in the Year-Book, though 
it is known that ct least a few of 
them remained to be cleared at 
the time it was released to the 
printer, The Board begs the in- 
dulgence of the membership, and 
trusts the members will bear with 
the situation until all errors can 
be corrected. 


Sustaining Contributions 

The Board is sure that the entire 
membership will be more than 
grateful to each of the goodly num. 
ber of Sustaining Contributors to 
the Society listed in the 1947-48 
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Year-Book. This Report would not 
be complete without special men- 
tion of such contributions falling in 
two particular categories. 


The first of these is the very sub- 
stantial total already mentioned 
as received for underwriting the 
cost of the Shewart Medal. This 
total already represents the gifts 
of an important number of mem- 
bers and friends of the Society, and 
it is hoped that it will ultimately 
include at least token contributions 
from a truly representative cross- 
section of the entire membership. 

In the second category is a gen- 
erous contribution of $2000 from 
the Rochester Society For Quality 
Control. Coming in part from its 
masterful handling of the Second 
Convention of the American So- 
ciety, and in part from its own 
treasury, this gift from the Roches- 
ter Section constitutes the largest 
single contribution so far received 
from any source for the support of 
the Society's work. It will certain- 
ly be of untold aid in supporting 
the services of the Society to its en- 
tire membership and to quality 
control in general. 


In making this gift, the Roches- 
ter Section has made a suggestion 
the entire appropriateness of which 
is so obvious that the Executive 
Committee has been more than 
pleased to take immediate steps 
to effect its adoption. 


It is proposed to set aside an ap- 
propriate portion of the Rochester 
Section’s gift for the support of a 
cash award to be made each year 
to the author of that paper pub- 
lished in Industrial Quality Control 
and judged, to have made the 
greatest contribution to the devel- 
opment or industrial application of 
quality control. This award is to 
be known as the Martin A. Brum- 
baugh Award, in honor of that dis- 
tinguished Fellow of the Society 
who founded its magazine in 1944, 
who published and edited the mag- 
azine almost soley by his own ef- 
forts during the first several years 
of its existence, and who served 
as the first Chairman of the So- 
ciety’s Editorial Board. 


The Executive Committee has 
authorized the President of the So- 
ciety to appoint a Brumbaugh 
Award Committee to formulate 
recommendations covering matters 
involved in the setting up and ad- 


ministration of the Award. Follow- 
ing approval of these arrange- 
ments by the Executive Commit- 
tee, the Brumbaugh Award Com- 
mittee is to proceed to administer 
the Award in accordance with 
them. 


Appreciation 
Again, the Board of Directors 
expresses its deep appreciation to 
the ASQC Committees, to the Re- 
gional, Executive, and General 
Chairmen of those Committees, to 
Section officers, and to the mem- 
bers in general, for the loyal and 
effective effort which all have de- 
voted to the advancement of the 
Society and of its aims. The Board 
extends its thanks to all of these 
for the splendid cooperation and 
support which it has uniformly re- 
ceived. 
For the Board of Directors 
GEORGE D. EDWARDS, 
President. 
New York City, 30 June, 1948 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


At the end of the Society's first 
fiscal year on June 30, 1947, there 
were 25 active Sections of the So- 
ciety and a total membership of 
1926. Of these 1926 members, 
243 had joined as Founding Mem- 
bers of the Society. 


During the 1947-48 fiscal year, 
membership has expanded to a 
present total of 2098 in 31 active 
Sections of the Society. One of 
these Sections, the Rock River Val- 
ley Section, has just been recog- 
nized and has not yet enrolled any 
national members directly. 


New Sections recognized during 
the 1947-48 fiscal year were: 
Washington, Baltimore, Tennesee, 
Minnesota, Dayton, Mid-Hudson, 
and Rock River Valley. The Omaha 
Section became inactive during the 
year. 

The membership of the Society 
at June 30, 1948 was composed 
as follows: 


Fellows 2° 
Senior Members 927 
Members 1126 
Total Membership 2092 
Members in Training 6 
Total 2098 


*Includes one Honorary Member 
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The attached Exhibit A shows 
the membership of the Society as 
of June 30, 1948 by Region and 
by Section, indicating the number 
of Fellows, Senior Members, and 
Members in each Section. The 
Chicago Section (with 185 mem- 
bers) is the largest Section in the 
Society. The Mid-West Region is 
the largest Region with 588 mem- 
bers. 

The Western Massachusetts Sec- 
tion, with two and one-half times 
as many members, has had the 
greatest growth during the past 
year. The Central Region has 
shown the largest regional growth 
during the year, with 5 Sections at 
the end of the year as compared 
with 3 at the beginning, and with 
317 members as compared with 
191 in the previous year. 

The steady growth of member- 
ship and interest in quality control, 
since the formation of the Society 
in February, 1946, has been a con- 
stant source of encouragement to 
the officers and committees. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RALPH E. WAREHAM 
Executive Secretary 


REPORT OF TREASURER 


Appended hereto are Balance 
Sheet of the Society as of June 30, 
1948 (Exhibit B), and Statement of 
Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
of the Society for the fiscal year 
July 1, 1947 through June 30, 
1948, inclusive (Exhibit C). 


EXHIBIT A 


Respectfully submitted, 
ALFRED L. DAVIS 
Treasurer 


REPORT OF AUDITING 
COMMITTEE 


With the approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Ernst & Ernst, 
Certified Public Accountants, were 
retained to audit the books of the 
American Society for Quality Con- 
trol, Inc. Relying on this audit and 
the attached certificate of Ernst & 
Ernst, we are of the opinion that 
the accompanying Balance Sheet 
and Statement of Cash Receipts 
and Disbursements fairly present 
the financial position of the Society 
as of June 30, 1948, and its op- 
erations for the fiscal year ending 
that date. 

Auditing Committee 

HOWARD L. JONES, Chairman 
HOWARD L. BOLTON 

G. RUPERT GAUSE 

PAUL A. ROBERT 

JOSEPH SADOWSKI 


CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 


American Society for 
Quality Control, Incorporated 
We have examined the balance 
sheet of the American Society for 
Quality Control, Incorporated, as 
of June 30, 1948 and the statement 
of cash receipts and disbursements 
for the year then ended, and, with- 
out making a detailed audit of the 
transactions, have examined or 
tested accounting records main- 
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Membership Report as of June 30, 1948 


New England Region 


FRE RRS ACL. 
a atin amttictitanete 
Southern Connecticut ...........cccccceeeeees 
Western Massachusetts .............00:006 

IN cchGhistlanhiniditininineanninenis 


Middle Atlantic Region 
Baltimore 


SUIIEIIIIID . ceccccnnsoscocesnnundhusiaiidiudeensvcentes 
PRRIITD ccccenecccctictetecsneccccccsszenasecs 
PRIIIITIOND - ccovscocenssuasischanenasncsuvsnsuesent 
ND eittenisccnmeinnsmcenscteeninntonmenes 

Cee 


Northern Region 


MUNIN ‘Sdndsstosnshacoddsedesinsoaneuiaenienionsicien 
IID ccinstedoteconndeseccciitpianin sensssneueobors 


Mid-Hudson 
Rochester 
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Membership at 


June 30,1947 Members 

renee 124 49 
ware 36 21 
aie 47 26 
See 18 15 
parE 225 111 
can nn 8 
Pete eoene 42 21 
REST 160 58 
sabesiiciin 98 3] 
eT na 12 
Pate 300 130 
aaoieenie 113 62 
eee 100 76 
sebeneades 21 
miaaecaas 120 63 

60 39 


tained by the Treasurer of the So- 
ciety, and other supporting evi- 
dence, as hereinafter outlined. 


Cash on deposit at June 30, 
1948 was reconciled with amount 
reported to us by Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company. We traced the re- 
corded cash receipts for the fiscal 
year to deposits shown by bank 
statements, inspected reports made 
by the Executive Secretary support- 
ing amounts recorded as having 
been received for membership 
dues, and tested other data on file 
supporting other recorded cash 
receipts. We also inspected can- 
celled bank checks, invoices, pay- 
rolls, and other data in support of 
the recorded disbursements for the 
year. 

We examined data and checked 
computations supporting amounts 
shown in the balance sheet, for 
accounts receivable, accounts pay- 
able, and deferred income at June 
30, 1948. 


In our opinion, based on our ex- 
amination as outlined above, the 
accompanying balance sheet and 
statement of cash receipts and dis- 
bursements present fairly the po- 
sition of American Society for 
Quality Control, Incorporated, at 
June 30, 1948 and recorded cash 
transactions of the Society for the 
year then ended. 

ERNST & ERNST 
July 27, 1948 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Membership at June 30, 1948 


Senior 
Members Fellows Total 
49 1 99 
15 0 36 
32 ] 59 
30 0 45 
126 2 239 
5 0 13 
11 1 33 
87 13 158 
48 2 8) 
7 0 19 
158 16 304 
17 ] 80 
6 ] 83 
8 0 29 
46 ] 110 
16 0 53 
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EXHIBIT A 
(Continued) 


Syracuse .......+... : 
eee 


Central Region 
Dayton .......... 
Georgia ........ 

Ohio in 
Pittsburgh ....... 
Tennessee ........ sidienamibied 


Mid-West Region 
Chicago ...... 
Illinois 

Indiana ... ae a? oe 
lowa ....... 
Milwaukee 
Minnesota ...... updiadhaietion 
SED RTE TRIGIIUD Sesidcsscisccsnssncccnsccccess 
ESE ES eee ae a SE ene e 
EER ea ee 


Western Region 

California 8 re Fao a 

Fe alitieainitinistiatilliainsiitbesibiemecccetnsesents 
8 ee 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR QUALITY CONTROL, 


Membership at June 30, 1948 


Membership at 


June 30,1947 Members 
68 55 
28 28 

489 344 
1 
31 4 
98 90 
62 50 
19 
191 164 
198 59 
42 9 
41 48 
88 31 
71 37 
~ 14 
43 38 
49 51 
7 oe 
539 287 
67 21 
115 69 
1926 1126 
EXHIBIT B 


Balance Sheet — June 30, 1948 


Assets 
Cash on deposit: 
Current fund ............. etal 
Shewhart Medal Fund ..... 


Accounts receivable: 


Advertising space in publication ............ 
Sale of back issues of publications ........ 


Sale of Conference Papers ..................... 
Library subscriptions ........ 


Inventories: 


Back issues and reprints of publications - 


Stationery — at nominal amount ........... 


Liabilities and Surplus 
Accounts payable: 


For estimated cost of publication of year book ................cccceeceseeeeeeeeeeeees 


FOP COREY GINDGRBDS, cnncecccccseccccnscscnencesseces 
Income tax withheld from salaries ......... 


Deferred income: 
Membership dues paid in advance 
Library subscriptions paid in advance .. 


Reserve: 
For cost of Shewhart Medal . 
Surplus ......... 
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Members 


40 


135 


INC. 


$7,027.24 
885.00 


$ 156.67 
1.35 
14.00 
27.50 


1.00 
1.00 


$1,800.00 
322.73 
133.69 


$ 164.00 
327.98 


Fellows 


wo—nNOO 





$7,912.24 


199.52 


2.00 
$8,113.76 


$2,256.42 


491.98 


885.00 
4,480.36 
$8,113.76 
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EXHIBIT C 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR QUALITY CONTROL, INC. 


Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 


Year Ended June 30, 1948 


Receipts 
Membership dues: 
SE it: SIIIUIIIOI cnsiacincaneanstshanccncnsecsttliascsnasdseastniisimmbiddiibencbiibiahion $ 15.00 
Sty MIIIIIND - cnenssincsusesccsinwttdacsnnnccerentenisthiinnesapsbapsviussibannciiiniuaaial 4,325.68 
RE GRIND: ctinnnentocesesneesernseennnccccresteshibisssianhancbibebideldindinnetiiiels 7,100.00 
SEIIIUD thdecabiaisinegieetepenesmesestbeinnincininercaccciidicsilaiiblnsiebbbasbibadialdsaaesitesilitin 357.00 $11,797.68 
a nn i CI i ccccnccciicbbitehidtnccnsiebibandiudsantliiniadsentia 246.50 $11,551.18 
Sales of Mid-West Conference Papers ...............ccccssseeseseeeeeeeneeeseeeeeeees $ 721.00 
Less amount remitted to sponsoring Se@CtiONS ............ccccccccseseeeeeeeneeeeees 640.50 80.50 
Sustaining and Founding contributions ................cccccceecceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenes 2,212.50 
Publications. 
aii ennitaitiistinithasitenatinattnisiumeniiiasaentinnianeiaiiitiditncinntaliidiiiin $ 2,324.41 
ID TIIIIIIIIINIINS, «ste saptnadnsrinnsceuiicieminnenneninaneniansidadiabiigitnn 1,005.50 
UII WT TINIE. SII stsuiscnessiennnenigeguncnnsndlonbmnnnaninnninamebianeinéimbesisaein 1,087.00 4,416.9) 
Contributions to Shewhart Medal Fund ...............ccccccccceseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 885.00 
Sales of emblem cuts and miscellaneous ...............cccceceeeeeeeeeeeeneneeees 41.37 
PE SIFT cncdcssicstehsitcscnetecinanipptlineincinncngpedaimiinaaeensons $19,187.46 
Disbursements 
Publications: 
Publishing—magazine _ .................0000000 euaidnesdabedasiinbeneauiiaenaimnet $ 4,517.96 
POUND GROIN  Ciicecccecscaticciscticccssbisensissonseicsounstanions 667.39 
8 a EE See 146.00 
ee 526.66 
a a ee Le ee EL La OO 507.63 
II URIS: » kcctecicnscdisdiicnnttnrccnccsnnsritahiiinnctinbsentiernssinanitcnennin 323.2) 
Advertising commissions and cash discounts allowed ............. 452.27 
BN  SIIIIIIIIDD »....sincttetsnsiidaidncelsnensendsigngeenccrebitditinctatcstadeentelbinteis 54.18 
I ae tahiti uci ccdntnsnnssodrecrcnnsetibattapinstthnetneniabediidiie’ 156.00 $ 7,351.30 
Sections and Committees: 
Printing costs—stationery, reprints, Cf. ..........0.ccccccsseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees $ 287.75 
Re Ee IE sicterncctnntesactnicncnikscceiseiipnccesebersbadinenicbabdaivial 17.54 
$ 305.29 
Lees FOlMBUTEOR By SOCHONS ......00..cccrcccorccccesescnccssssensececes ede 68.25 237.04 
President: 
Postage and stationery ................. snnntieiituliicniiindiienbicdeinstiendttiaamadtias $ 119.93 
PINE danccsnscsditiutinsntitinnninsntilillaasnctsslstitivnss cbcieininabdeninanaiie’ oil 29.46 
Miscellaneous supplies ANd ExPpeNse .............ccccccccceseesecseseeeeeeenees 54.69 204.08 
Executive Secretary: 
a ee ee ssinciesiaeaiiaeiannbiaaiaiiaeesteaianes $ 2,474.85 
Printing and mimeographing .................. ; ile 1,095.83 
1946-1947 Year-Book ..............:00080 ebeenetnimananiian “ a 1,023.15 
PUTIIET isedainzmabtegssaniapigndeeninnsinceandpearenesein ssiineniiinennaeenidiadnimbactaabbabeda 230.95 
Telephone and telegraph .............:cccceseeeeees sisehitiomennaaeeiaaaenaenns 33.58 
PRN CUIIIID  cncscnttcsensncsscnnsannccecenaseses ; 173.74 
Miscellaneous supplies and expense .................. 310.77 $ 5,342.87 
Treasurer: 
Secretarial sQlaries .2..cccccssesccesesseeeseees nchaiaiaiannebianiéa $ 1,013.89 
TEETER acer landed tt weenie daicintiateliiilactinnntitl 65.87 
ED SID, csinniscnnniniuniniaanineies reveveribelaitaiavisitbiiibinattiseatilbintél 18.75 
Bank collection and exchange fees ..............ccceccceeee itmeanadeitens 14.05 
Traveling @xPpeMse ..........ccccccreeeeecseees ihescetddioidaspacnantinasigedeissbesallia 46.75 
Miscellaneous supplies and expense ................ccccceeeeeeees shia 65.96 1,225.18 
Pe IED iccccittinenccticscnescepessssniittinzstanenses heoad $14,360.47 
Cash receipts in excess of cash disbursements ...............ccccceesseeereeeeeeees $ 4,826.99 
Cash on deposit at July 1, 1947 .......cccccceeceeeees pions tienda 3,085.25 
CASH ON DEPOSIT AT JUNE 30, 1948 ...... siendaiadedie cited Meddaciecdaibaieten $ 7,912.24 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY NEWS 


ANNUAL MEETING — 1948 


The second Annual Meeting of 
the American Society for Quality 
Control was held in the Engineer- 
ing Societies Building in New York 
City on Thursday evening, 17 June, 
1948. 

President Edwards called the 
meeting to order at 8:00 P.M. and 
immediately appointed: 

Messrs. J. F. Andrews 

K. W. Halbert 

P. B. Proctor 

H. G. Romig 

C. J. Tantillo 
to act as the Committee of Tellers 
for the election of officers for the 
coming year. 

Executive Secretary Wareham 
reported that 2021 postal ballots 
had been sent out to the member- 
ship, and that 721 of these had 
been returned to him up to the 
time of the meeting. 

The President inquired whether 
there were any members present 
who had not voted by mail and 
who wished to cast their ballots in 
person. The Executive Secretary 
distributed ballots to 7 such mem- 
bers, and these were collected in 
due course by the Tellers. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary then turned over 
to the Tellers the 721 ballots which 
had been cast by mail, and the 
Tellers retired to make their tally. 

The President then presented, on 
behalf of the Board of Directors, a 
Report on the progress and accom- 
plishments of the Society during 
the current fiscal year. This Report, 
extended to include the balance of 
the fiscal year, is printed in full 
elsewhere in this issue of the mag- 
azine. 

The Executive Secretary  pre- 
sented, on behalf of the Board of 
Directors, a report on the general 
status of the Section and Member- 
ship Rolls, showing 30 Sections and 
2063 corporate members in good 
standing. Of the total corporate 
membership, 38 were Fellows, 920 
were Senior Members and 1105 
were Members. 

Treasurer Davis presented, on 
behalf of the Board of Directors, a 
summary income and expense re- 
port showing a balance. of 
$8182.40 on hand as of 10 June, 
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1948. He also presented an esti- 
mated balance sheet, as of 30 
June, 1948, showing a net excess 
of assets over liabilities of $5654.- 
02. It was noted that the stocks of 
reprints and back issues of the mag- 
azine were carried at the nominal 
value of $1.00 in this balance 
sheet. 

On motion duly made and sec- 
onded, the reports presented by 
the President, the Executive Secre- 
tary and the Treasurer were 
ordered accepted as submitted. 
The President announced that the 
three reports would be extended 
to cover the balance of the fiscal 
year, as required by the Constitu- 
tion, and would then be published 
in the September issue of Industrial 
Quality Control. 

The Coramittee of Tellers having 
notified the Chair of their readiness 
to report, the President requested 
Dr. Romig, as their Chairman, to 
read their report to the meeting. 
The report was as follows: 


Total Ballots Cast by Mail 721 
Total Ballots Cast In Person 7 

Total Ballots Cast 728 
Disqualified Ballots 3 
Invalid Ballots 2 

Total Disqualified & 

Invalid Ballots 5 


Net Qualified & Valid 


Ballots 723 
Vote For President 

For Ralph E. Wareham 721 

Not Voted , 2 

Vote For Vice-President 

For Wade R. Weaver 717 

Not Voted 6 

Vote For Executive Secretary — 

For Simon Collier 713 

Not Voted 10 
Vote For Treasurer 

For Alfred L. Davis 719 

Not Voted a 


The Chair accepted the report of 
the Committee of Tellers, and dis- 
charged them with the thanks of 
the Society. 

Messrs. Wareham, Weaver, Col- 
lier and Davis, each having re- 
ceived a plurality of the valid 
ballots cast for the several offices 
involved, were declared, by the 
President, duly elected or reelected 


to the respective offices for which 
they had been nominated for the 
fiscal year beginning 1 July, 1948. 

There followed a somewhat ex- 
tended discussion of the demo- 
cratic soundness of the procedure 
followed in conducting the election 
of officers. This discussion has 
been deemed of such interest and 
importance to the membership as 
a whole, that it has been reported 
in some detail elsewhere in this 
issue of the magazine. 

There being no further business 
to come before the meeting, and 
no further meetings being con- 
templated before the close of the 
fiscal year, Mr. Wareham was then 
asked to step to the platform where 
Mr. Edwards congratulated him on 
his election, affixed the President's 
badge to his lapel, and presented 
him with the gavel of the Society. 

In reply, Mr. Wareham paid high 
tribute to Mr. Edwards’ “masterful 
guidance of the Society as its 
President during the first two and 
a third years of its life,” and asked 
for continuance, for the new 
Officers, of the same undivided 
support which had been accorded 
by the Society to the outgoing ad- 
ministration. He thanked the mem- 
bership for the honor it had be- 
stowed upon him, and pledged his 
every effort, as its President, for 
the continued success of the So- 


ciety. The meeting arose in ap- 
plause. 
Mr. Weaver having found it 


impossible to get to New York for 
the meeting, the President re- 
quested the Executive Secretary to 
notify him formally by mail of his 
election as Vice-President. 

Mr. Edwards then asked Mr. 
Collier, and Mr. Davis, as Executive 
Secretary-elect and Treasurer-elect 
respectively, to rise in turn, and 
each received a round of applause. 

Mr. Edwards thereupon ad- 
journed the business portion of the 
session, and turned the meeting 
over to Mr. Collier who presented 
the Johns - Manville color - sound - 
picture entitled “Modern Quality 
Control.” The film was highly en- 
joyed by everyone present. At its 
conclusion, President Edwards 
thanked Mr. Collier and the Johns- 
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Manville Corporation on behalf of 
the Society, for their great kindness 
in making the film available. 
Final adjournment of the meet- 
ing left everyone with the feeling 
that the evening had been a highly 
interesting and profitable one, that 
much had been accomplished by 
the Society during the past year, 
but that the success of the Society 
will demand equal if not greater 
efforts from the new Officers and 
Directors during the coming year. 


ASQC ELECTIONS 
DISCUSSION AT 
ANNUAL MEETING 


As reported elsewhere in this 
issue of Industrial Quality Control, 
there was a somewhat extended 
discussion, at the 1948 Annual 
Meeting, of the democratic sound- 
ness of the procedure followed in 
conducting election of ASQC offi- 
cers. 

The discussion was initiated by 
Dr. Pabst of the Washington Sec- 
tion, who pointed out that only one 
nomination had been made for 
each office and that the ballot did 
not provide space for the writing 
in of names of additional candi- 
dates for whom members might 
wish to vote. He questioned, in his 
mind, whether this method of con- 
ducting elections was really 
“democratic.” 

The Chair then recognized Mr. 
Alger of the Syracuse Section. Mr. 
Alger observed that the practice of 
Nominating Committees, involving 
designation of a single nominee 
for each office, was uniform in all 
of the Founder Engineering So- 
cieties, (American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, American 
Institute of Mining and Metai. —i- 
cal Engineers, and American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers), and that, 
so far as he knew, it was followed 
by all of the larger societies of this 
character having memberships 
widely distributed geographically. 
He stated that the practice had 
arisen because of the embarrass- 
ment and real difficulty experi- 
enced by Nominating Committees 
in persuading members of their 
choice to accept nomination if 
those Committees had in mind 
choosing other nominees to run for 
the same office against them. So 
many of the best candidates for 
office had thus been lost to the 
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societies, that Nominating Commit- 
tees had gradually, over the years, 
been forced to give up the practice 
of dual or multiple nominations 
for the same office. Mr. Alger saw 
nothing undemocratic about single 
nominations so long as the avenue 
of nomination-by-petition remained 
open. At the same tirne Nomina- 
ting Committees are unhampered 
in persuading members, in their 
judgment best qualified, to ac- 
cept nomination for office. 


A third member secured the 
floor to support Dr. Pabst’s point 
of view that the procedure being 
followed was undemocratic. A 
fourth member observed that the 
By-Laws of the American Society 
for Testing Materials did not even 
permit the Nominating Committee 
to designate more than one 
nominee for each office, but that 
a democratic election was assured 
by another By-Law providing for 
additional nominations by petition. 


President Edwards took the floor 
at this point to emphasize that the 
Constitution of the American So- 
ciety permitted the Nominating 
Committee to designate as many 
nominees as it wished for each 
office. He pointed out that the So- 
ciety’s very first Nominating Com- 
mittee had last year encountered 
precisely the difficulty which Mr. 
Alger had described, and had 
found it necessary to limit itself to 
one nominee for each office. Ap- 
parently the second Nominating 
Committee had this year found the 
same practice desirable. 


Mr. Edwards observed that the 
duty of the Nominating Committee 
was not limited to finding able 
nominees willing to serve, but it 
must be convinced that these 
nominees, if elected, would be able 
and willing to put the time and 
effort on the work necessary to do 
the job satisfactorily for the success 
of the Society. The number of 
eligible candidates meeting both of 
these requirements is extremely 
limited. The Society is able to af- 
ford so little paid help that every 
one of the elective offices requires 
literally enormous amounts of time 
from the incumbent personally. 
This was a factor almost always 
lost sight of in the popular concep- 
tion of availability for office 


In discussing the matter of dem- 
ocratic procedure, Mr. Edwards 


cited Section 55. of the Constitution 
which permits independent nomi- 
nations for any office by petition 
of as few as 25 corporate members 
in good standing. Provision is 
made for appearance of the names 
of such independent nominees, if 
eligible for election, on the ballot 
along with those of the Nominating 
Committee. This Section of the Con- 
stitution appeared to him to guar- 
antee a democratic election. 


With respect to the lack of pro- 
vision for write-in votes, Mr. Ed- 
wards pointed out that such write- 
in votes were permitted in the 1947 
election. Out of 791 valid ballots 
cast in that election, the most write- 
in votes for any single office were 
11. Out of the 3144 votes for the 
four offices, only 22 were written 
in and these were for 19 different 
candidates. Sixteen of those 19 
candidates received only one vote 
each, one received two votes, and 
one received three votes. Mr. Ed- 
wards’ point was that none of the 
written-in candidates had any 
chance whatever of election 
against a candidate whose name 
was printed on the ballot, and that 
the only way election of such a 
candidate could possibly be se- 
cured lay in nominating him by 
petition so that his name would 
be printed on the ballot. 


Mr. Edwards observed that any 
or all of the 19 candidates writ- 
ten in on the ballots last year might 
have refused office even if elected, 
and that one of them was actually 
delinquent in his dues and hence 
ineligible to election. The time re- 
quired of the Tellers to count and 
tabulate the vote was estimated 
at easily double what it would have 
been with two or three nominations 
printed on the ballot and no write- 
ins, and perhaps three or four times 
what it would have been with only 
one name printed on the ballot and 
no write-ins. All of the other large 
and widely-scattered societies had 
had precisely similar experiences 
with write-in ballots, and practic. 
ally all of them had adopted the 
procedure ASQC is following. This 
experience was available to the 
Constitution and By-Laws Commit 
tee at the time the Constitution was 
drafted in 1946. It had led that 
Committee to include the present 
procedure in the Constitution which 
was adopted by the Society last 
year by a vote of 739 to 12 








Mr. Edwards pointed out that it 
was this procedure which enabled 
the Committee of Tellers to report 
so promptly at the Annual Meeting 
this year, and thus not unduly to 
delay the meeting. He could read- 
ily picture a situation in which 
write-in ballots might force the An- 
nual Meeting to remain.-in session 
for hours, with none of the write- 
in candidates having any chance 
whatever of election, with at least 
some of them unwilling to accept 
election, and some even ineligible 
to election. He could not picture 
this as fair either to the Commit- 
tee of Tellers, to those attending 
the Annual Meeting, to the Nom- 
inating Committee, or to those who 
had permitted their names to be 
placed in nomination. 

A fifth member asked recogni- 
tion at this peint to observe that 
the weakness of the present pro- 
cedure did not lie in the absence 
of write-in ballots, but rather in the 
fact that knowledge of the Nomin- 
ating Committee’s nominations did 
not become available in time to 
permit additional nominations by 
petition of members who might, 
for any reason, be dissatisfied with 
the nominations of the Nominating 
Committee. He urged that the 
Nominating Committee be appoint- 
ed early enough so that it could 
complete its deliberations and pub- 
lish the names of its nominees in 
the January issue of Industrial 
Quality Control,—certainly not later 
than the February Supplement to 
the magazine. This would per- 
mit ample time to get additional 
nominations by petition into the 
hands of the Executive Secretary by 
15 April as required by the Con- 
stitution. 

President Edwards endorsed this 
point without reservation, and un- 
dertook to urge its importance 
upon the incoming administration. 
He felt sure, he said, that anyone 
interested enough really to study 
the problem from all angles and 
to consider it dispassionately, 
would conclude that the present 
procedure, properly administered 
as proposed, is not only entirely 
democratic, but efficient and eco- 
nomical of the time of the Tellers 
and of those attending The Annual 
Meeting, and calculated to secure 
the most able and best possible 
officers for the Society. 


Mr. Edwards concluded the dis- 
cussion by pointing out that if, fol- 
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ADVANCE NOTICE 


THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR QUALITY CONTROL 
AND 
THIRD ANNUAL NEW ENGLAND QUALITY CONTROL 
CONFERENCE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, MAY 5 AND 6, 1949 


The Executive Committe has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the four 
New England sections to hold the 
Third Convention of the American 
Society in conjunction with the 
Third Annual New England Quality 
Control Conference on May 5 and 
6, 1949, as indicated above. 

The annual Conventions of the 
American Society have already 
estalished a reputation for fine 
programming and an excellent 
time all around. With the New 
England Region as host and Bos- 
ton as the host city, we are assured 
that our next convention will con- 
tinue in the same fine tradition. 
With the experience of two very 
successful regional conferences be- 
hind them, the New England 
groups are well prepared to com- 
mence farsighted and thorough 





lowing such dispassionate consid- 
eration, some members still feel 
that the present procedure should 
be changed, this can only be 
brought about by amending the 
Constitution. A petition for such 
amendment, signed by at least 100 
corporate members in good stand- 
ing, and accompanied by the text 
of the desired amendment, may be 
presented to the Executive Secre- 
tary prior to the first of April of 
any year. If found to be in order, 
the amendment will then be sub- 
mitted to the membership for adop- 
tion or rejection at the Annual 
Election of that year. 


ROCK RIVER VALLEY 
SECTION RECOGNIZED 


At the Executive Committee 
meeting on 17 June, 1948, the 
Rock River Valley Section—Amer- 
ican Society for Quality Control 
was recognized as the thirty-first 
Section of the Society. Headquart- 
ers of the Section are in Rockford, 
Illinois, and its membership is 
drawn from the North-Central and 
North-Western portions of the State. 
R. A. Wylie is Chairman of the new 
Section, with R. W. Hanna as Vice- 
Chairman and R. H. Colvin as Sec- 


planning to insure an instructive 
stay in the “Hub” city. 

The planning committee has not 
yet had time to draft a complete 
program. However, it is likely that 
it will follow the general pattern 
of previous conventions including 
general sessions and _ clinics. 
Special efforts will be made to 
have as complete and varied a 
clinic program as possible with the 
best speakers available. Complete 
details will be included in later 
issues of Industrial Quality Con- 
trol. 


Meanwhile, put this convention 
date on your agenda and make 
plans to be with us all at that time. 


All Sections please make note of 
this date and plan your 48-49 pro- 
gram accordingly. 


retary-Treasurer. 


YEAR-BOOK 1947-48 

Mailing of the American Society 
Year-Book for 1947-48, announced 
in the July issue of Industrial Qual- 
ity Control, was delayed until late 
July by unforeseen difficulties. 

In the course of compiling the 
Year-Book, substantial numbers of 
errors and omissions were found 
in the Society’s membership rec- 
ords. The great majority of these 
were discovered and corrected be- 
fore the Book was finally released 
to the printer. 


In the course of correcting the 
errors which were discovered, it 
was found possible to include in 
the Year-Book the names of a num- 
ber, though not all, of the members 
who joined the Society after the 
closing date (1 May, 1948) and 
who paid dues for some portion of 
the fiscal year 1947-48. 


The Year-Book has supposedly 
been mailed to all members listed 
in it, and to all other members 
joining the Society after 1 May, 
1948 who have paid dues for any 
portion of the fiscal year 1947-48. 

Because of the limited number 
of copies printed the 1947-48 Year- 
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Book cannot in general be supplied 
to 1948-49 members who have not 
paid dues for any portion of the 
year 1947-48. Neither can it be 
supplied to non-members. 


All members and Section Of- 
ficers are again urged to check the 
entries referring to them or to their 
Sections in tiie Year-Book, as re- 
quested in the July issue of Indus- 
trial Quality Control, and to in- 
form the Executive Secretary 
promptly of any errors or omissions 
in the listings. 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF 
MEMBERS 1947-48 


The following list supplements 
that given in the 1947-48 Year- 
Book, and brings the total Society 
membership of 2063 as shown in 
the Year-Book to the total of 2092 
as shown in the Annual Report for 
1947-48. 

Transferred from grade of Senior 
Member to grade of Fellow 
Warren E. Jones, Chicago 
Additional Senior Members 

F. B. Chapman, Boston 

Forrest G. Fales, Boston 

Ernest L. Ross, Boston 

G. C. Maplesden, So. Conn. 

E. C. Shuman, Philadelphia 

Irvin D. Conover, Syracuse 

Virgil Pepple, Dayton 

S. E. Sites, Ohio 

Additional Members 

Frank F. Becker, Boston 

Austin A. Fraser, Boston 

Oscar L. Larkin, Boston 

Richard G. Riley, Boston 

Thomas F. Spears, Boston 

D. F. Dempsey, So. Conn. 

N. Hetherington, So. Conn. 

Ludwig B. Mayleas, Metro. 

Robert J. Pere, Metro. 

Joseph Rim, Metro. 

Robert Rounds, Metro. 

F. B. Pickett, Buffalo 

George E. Bowden, Rochester 

Ralph S. Browning, Rochester 

Isadore C. Bone, Syracuse 

Frank Caplan, Jr., Syracuse 

William M. Armstrong, Toronto 

F. H. Sherman (Founding) Toronto 

J. A. Alexander, Pittsburgh 

Leonard P. Hartung, Indiana 

Madge McQueen, At Large 

Any corporate member of the 
Society who finds his name _ im- 
properly listed or unlisted in either 
the Year-Book or the above list, is 
urged to communicate immediately 
with the Executive Secretary so that 
the error may be traced and cor- 
rected promptly. 
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Book Review 


QUALITY CONTROL METHODS 

Clifford W. Kennedy, Quality 
Control Engineer, Federal Products 
Corporation. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1948; 243 pages; $4.75. 
Review by Franklin E. Satterth- 
waite. 


In the foreword the author states 
“Statistical Methods in Quality Con- 
trol have been widely talked and 
written about, but gaining an un- 
derstanding has often proved too 
difficult for those who are seeking 
a basic knowledge of this import- 
ant phase of industrial production 
.. . This book is intended to fill the 
gap and to supply the necessary 
elementary information that one 
must have to gain a complete un- 
derstanding and to prepare himself 
for the more technical and involved 
practices modern quality control 
requires in order to reach and 
maintain its full effectiveness.” 


The need for the type of book 
described is critical, and Clifford 
Kennedy, along with several other 
authors, are to be commended in 
their efforts to fill that need. Mr. 
Kennedy has demonstrated a real 
ability in filling that need from 
the lecture platform, and Quality 
Control owes him a great deal 
for his untiring efforts to that 
end. He has demonstrated in 
his book an ability to pick out the 
important points. He discusses them 
in down-to-earth style. His illustra- 
tions ond examples always make 
the point. Where arithmetic is 
necessary, he goes through it in 
meticulous detail so that anyone 
can follow it. He sets forth a wealth 
of experience as a practical qual- 
ity control worker. 


In some important spots, how- 
ever, Mr. Kennedy's book falls 
short of technical perfection. Many 
instructors will wish to use the book 
as an introductory text because of 
the ease with which operating per- 
sonnel can understand its style. 
Unfortunately they may find this 
impossible because of these tech- 
nical deficiencies. It is hoped a sec- 
ond edition will soon be prepared 
overcoming this weakness. 


Introduction: Kennedy at his best. 
Picking up the important points. 
Throwing a punch line. Selling his 
audience. “Suppose a candy man- 
ufacturer nibbled each bonbon to 
be sure of its goodness before it 


went into the box?”. 


Part 1. Acceptance Sampling: The 
introductory sections on selecting 
and checking samples, sample size, 
quality levels, and producer's and 
consumer's risks are very good. The 
use of Peach's simplified method 
makes an excellent introduction to 
the design of a sampling plan. This 
is followed by the Army Ordnance 
and the Dodge-Romig Tables for 
single and double sampling. A lot 

given to 
The arithmetic for de- 


of space is sequential 


sampling. 
signing sequential plans is given 
in complete detail. The part closes 
with typical good advice on choice 
of acceptance plans. For example, 
"The first choice should be, wher- 
ever possible, to arrange no accept- 
ance sampling at all.” 


Part 1 is well written except for 
a few technical lapses. Quality 
Levels would be much clearer if 
p: and p» were defined to be iden- 
tical with Acceptable Quality Level 
and Lot Tolerance Percent Defect- 
ive. As presented, the definitions 
are hazy and the reader is con- 
fused as to just what quality level 
is being talked about. In fact, on 
page 44, Lot Tolerance is used in 
an example as p; which confuses 
the discussion generally. On page 
68 a common slip is repeated: “the 
chances would be 95% good that 
the lot was of quality equal to p; 
or better.” Of course, such state- 
ments cannot be made _ without 
bringing in the theory of inverse 
probability. Generally if the pro- 
cess average is poorer than p), 
then less than 95% of the accepted 
lots will be better than p,. It would 
be helpful if this chapter con- 
tained a clear discussion of process 
average as the factor which should 
be used to control the amount of in- 
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spection. The Dodge-Romig, the 
Army, and the Navy plans all stress 
the need to calculate process aver- 
age. The Dodge-Romig tables are 
entered directly with the process 
The Army and Navy 
normal, re- 


average. 
systems provide for 
duced, and tightened inspection, 
and the choice depends on process 
average. Any acceptance samp- 
ling routine which ignores process 
average will eventually get the 


inspector into trouble. 


Part 2. Batch Control — Percent 
Defective Methods: This part starts 
out with good practical advice on 
using acceptance sampling tech- 
niques for process control within 
lt then takes up the 

in sampling. The 
three 


the factory. 
inherent error 


arithmetic for calculating 


sigma limits for the percent defect- 


ive is given in detail. Part 2 closes 


with a section on standard values 
and a section on practical applica- 
tions of p, pn, and ¢ charts. 


However, this chapter suffers 


greatly because Simon's “grand 


lot system” has been incorrectly 


used to illustrate percent defect- 
ive and p-chart methods. Grand- 
lot n instead of sub-lot n is con- 
tinvally used to calculate control 
limits. The student had better put 
large question marks on pages 100, 
109-110 and 116-117, and on Fig- 
ures 24, 26 and 28 before studying 
this chapter. On page 115 the 
author comments on the signifi- 
cance of a downward trend al- 
though the trend in the example 
used would not be considered sig- 
nificant by any statistical test. 


Part 3. Distributions and the Stan- 
dard Deviation: This port starts 
out with an outline of frequency 
distributions and histograms. The 
idea of substituting a smooth curve 
for the rough histogram leads na- 
turally into the normal distribution 
as an ideal smooth curve. Central 
tendency is stressed and the stand- 
ard deviation introduced. /any 
pages are given to examples of the 
arithmetic for calculating the stand- 
ard deviation and three sigma lim- 
its. The part concludes with appli- 
cations to estimating lot quality, 
machine accuracy, and visual in- 
spections. 
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Part 3 seems to handle a difficult 
subject very well. Each section is 
blended naturally into the next one. 
Arithmetic is given in complete de- 
tail and repeated through many 
examples. 

Part 4. Average and Range: This 
part starts off with the limitations 
of the standard deviation and in- 
troduces the range as a measure 
Again, every step 
is introduced easily and gradually, 


of variability. 


and the reader is constructing aver- 
age and range charts before he 


knows it. There is a long section 


on interpretation and use, and a 
section on drawing the samples. 
The use of standard values is dis- 
cussed in detail. 


The discussion of the relation be- 
tween control limits and specifica- 
tion limits is weak, because the 
author does not tell how to calcu- 
late control limits for individuals 
from the average range. This cor- 
ries over into the discussion of 
standard values. On page 202 the 
correct formula is given in a foot- 
note while a different one is used 
in the text. The two are identical 
for samples of four but for samples 
of five or more the text formula is 
unsafe. The discussion of stand- 
ard limits based on three sigma for 
individuals does not appear to be 
correct. 


Part 5. Guide to the Administra- 
tion of Methods: This part gives 
practical advice on the installation 
of quality control. Fit the quality 
control plan to the job at hand. 
Proceed slowly and sell. Start out 
with incoming inspection or an 
audit of outgoing products. Intro- 
duce it slowly beside the present 
system until it has proved its worth 
and superiority. Free at least one 
person and delegate to him the in- 
itial steps in installing quality con- 
trol. Engineering, executive, and 
practical action are necessary. Six 
specific examples of applications 
are outlined in detail. 


To sum up: this book was writ- 
ten for practical shop men by a 
practical man. The points of arith- 
metic and theory which give the 
shop man trouble are outlined with 
every detail clearly stated. Occa- 
sionally the book gets beyond its 
depth technically. 
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wears a face go 
like this .. . 









In telling time CO) in measuring speed in calculating temperature A in 


measuring pressure the dial face has proved the most satisfactory, the modern 
way of providing instantly-readable, plainly-visible measurements. And when it comes 
to gaging, many cost-conscious plant managers now know that Dial Indicator Gages 


cut down seconds and rejects , ~~ save time and eliminate re-inspections. 
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1144 Eddy Street 


Here is the modern inspection method that 
enables workers to see dimensions instead of 
feeling for them. They know not only whether 
the work is off, but the exact amount that it is 
off. And Dial Indicators have now been built 
into so diverse a range of gages, that there is 
a type for virtually every production problem 
involving dimensional control. Your control 
limits may be fine or coarse; Dial Indicator 
Gages give you accuracy and speed. 
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Pictured below—for example—is a Caliper 
Type Indicating Gage for checking outside 
dimensions. ( Other models are made for in- 
side dimensions.) These caliper gages are 
fast, handy and convenient to use. With the 
arms designed to your specific requirements, 
they permit measurement over, under or 
around all types of obstructions. You read the 
Dial Indicator and know at once if the dimen- 
sion is right. For full details, please write for 
illustrated Bulletin # 30. 

We make both regular and custom-built 
gages to meet the needs of users in hundreds 
of industries. For highly specialized needs, 
we also make Air Gages and Automatic Elec- 
tronic Sorting Gages. Our collective experi- 


ence is available to you—through the Federal 


field representa- 
tive in your terri- 
tory or direct from 
our design depart- 
ment and factory. 
You may save both 
time and money by 
calling upon this 
experience. 


YOUR PROFIT DECISION IS @/é4éhle* PRECISION 


“The use of Dial Indicator Gages—-visible precision—lowers inspection 
costs, raises production. Federal Products Corporation is America’s 
largest maker of both standard and custom-built gages—mechanical. 
. electronic—for the measurement of single and multiple dimensions. 


Represented in Canada by RUDEL MACHINERY COMPANY, LTD. 







